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are using 


a change. 


You Can’t 
Teach Writing 


you can set good copies, it is better to; 
spend the time in a closer supervision 
of pupils’ work. Besides, pupils need 
a uniform standard so that their pro- 
gress will not be retarded in passing 
from one grade to another. 
Books preserve pupils’ work for refer- 
ence and comparison; this insures 
more rapid progress. 1 
using Copy Books, begin now with 
one of the representative series. They 
almost compe/ children to write well. 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship, just published, is 
full of helpful suggestions to teachers. 
for 50 cents, 


Penmanship Catalogues free. 


correspond with us with reference to 


successfully with- 
out using Copy 
Books. Even if 


Copy 


If you are not 


Prepaid 


COFMPANY 


New Yor« Cuicaco 
CINCINNATI Boston 


If you 
unsatisfactory Copy Books, 





SIX BOOKS of INTEREST to TEACHERS 


COMPLETE WORK NOW READY 


A Pathfinder in American History 


. TWITCHELL, Principal Arsenal Grammar 
School, Hartford. Intwope 





tts. Complete 
$1.20 net. Published separately. Part I. 
» 0 cents net. Part 2, 9 cents . 


“A Pathfinder in American Hist is 
the title of a valuable took intend for 
teachers, and is a very carefully prepa 
and reliable guide to the best literature on 
American History. suitable for use in the 
arammar ies of the common schools. It 
tells what this literature So it may 
be found, what it costs and shows how it can 
be used to the best advantage. The authors 
do not suggest the introduction of a new 
study, but explain how, by a wise consoli- 
dation, history can be combined with lan- 
guage, reading, literature, and geography, 
with a positive gain to these stu Od 


A NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER 


PIECES TO SPEAK 
By Emma LEE Benepicr. Boards 50 cents. 

A collection of fresh, bright verse for chil- 
dren to declaim is always welcomed by 
teachers and parents, and those in search of 
v for school exhibitions or bome pleas- 
ure will find the present collection of real 
interest. Teachers, especially, will find 
practical assistance in the volume. The 
bj 1 d witb taste and the 
matter is new and interesting as well as in 
structive. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


FROEBEL LETTERS 


With Explanatory Notes and Ad- 





ditioun! Matter. By ArNo . HEINE- 
MANN. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Price $1.25. 


The universal interest in the system of 
kindergarten leads teachers and parents to 
study the ideas of the founder, Froebel, 


i and welcome any elucidation of the sub- 
American Copy Books AFMERICAN | fii aretacrcta'i te tata sou 
who are interes’ n the training of youn 

py D&S children. It is marked by nob! Esecs ai 
Spencerian . D. = sincerity, and is extremely attractive for its 
Eclectic Appletons B OK glimpses of home life in Germany. Few 
Barnes’s Harper’s men have lived who are more entitled to 
Spencer’s spe Jove ond ppnate of mankind than 

Ward’s Business Forms. erick Froebel. 





MANUAL TRAINING 
Elementary Wood Work 


Designed to give Fundamental! Inetruction 
in the use of all the principal tools used in 
Corpentsz ane Joinery. GEORGE 
KILBON. De! 


y B. 

ipal of Manual Training, 

pe Mass., author of “Knife 

ork in 75 
cents net. 


School Room.”’ Cloth. 
This book contains Mr. Kilbon'’s plan 
for instructi: pners in woodwork as it 
was arra D modified and improved 
from year to year as experience dictated, but 
the value of the pla demonstrated by the 
y pursued with eagerness 


rade in 
which it is taught, suc’ 
every case voluntary. 
per cent. have 


id, 
the 


reason for omitting 
manual training. To those who favor the 
American system, the book will speak for 
itself. To others we bespeak for it an im- 
partial examination. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


Methods and Aids in Geography 


For the use of Teachers and Normal Schools 
By Cuaries F. Kiva. Illustrated 
and revised edition. Price $1.20 net. 
“This work contains by far the fullest and 

most complete treatment of devices, means 

of illustration, etc., in teaching 
of any book on the subject I have ever seen. 

The chapter on ‘Sources of Information and 

Illustration’ will be worth to me many 

times the price of the book. Its treatment 

of the literature of the subject is well nigh 
exhaustive.”—Supt. Batuiet, Springfleid, 
ass. 


ONE OF THE CLASSICS 


alt Worst nun Pai 


For the great public and for school use a 
— selection of the works of Franklin 
s necessary and is here offered. Mr. Sar- 
gent nad a keen perception of the essential, 
and his long experience made bim one of the 
best of editors. This volume includes a suc- 
cinct and interesting memoir by the editor. 
Also Franklin's famous Autobiography, be- 
sides many sé ms from his corrcspon- 
dence and miscellaneous writings. 

As a whole, the volume contains pearly 
everything about the philosopher and states- 
—_ which the general reader will like to 

now. 


new 


Samples of the above sent by mail postpaid on receipt af price. Complete Catalogue Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON 
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LITERATURE AND READING. 


Miss M. G. Phillips’s Manual of English 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. 
Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. 
torical, Scientific, and Art Notes. 
Vol. I., 600 pages. 
Index to each volume. 
Zhe volumes sold separately. 

There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the two volumes. 
. . « Itisa most exhaustive compilation of all that is fitted to throw in- 
to relief, or to give light, shade, or colorto the life and -works of writers 
who have had a marked influence upon English thought.— Boston Daily 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 


Being Typical Selections of British and American Author- 
ship, from Shakespeare to the Present Time ; together 
with Definitions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, as an aid 
to Systematic Literary Study. By Prof. WILLIAM SWIN- 
TON. 670 pages. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 
{ have looked over the field of text books similar to this, and find none so 
Satisfactory at such a reasonable price.--R. P. Hatieck, Instructor in 
English Literature, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. f 
_ Collections of typical passages from the writings of the masters in Eag- 
lish literature are many, but we have seen none which seemed to us to be 
so judiciously made or so well adapted to the use of high-schools as the 
work prepared by Mr. William Swinton. . . . The selections are well 
chosen, the rotes are judicious aad helpful.—W. VY. Zvening Post. 


Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and 
Classical. By Joun D. Quackensos, A.M.,MD. With 
Engravings and Colored Maps. New Edition, Revised 
a.d Enlarged. 432 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This is just the book for busy people who wish to get an intelligent and 
comprehensive view of ancient literature, but who have not the time to 
Study it in detail, nor the familiarity with ancient languages to read the 
authors reterred to in the original. Asa text-book, too, it must prove in- 
valuable. . . . It contains the most material in the least space of any 
work of the sort that has been published.—Z/och, N. Y. 


Special rates for introduction will be quoted for 
Correspondence solicited, 


above books on request. 
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Literature. 


Pui.uips. Illustrated. 


pages. 
per volume. 


Advertiser. 


Manual of Reading. 


In Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Methods, Gesture, and 
For Teachers and Students 


Elocution. 
POTTER. 420 pages 
Miss Potter states that her work is 
completeness, that nothing be want 


from time to time. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 

repared with three objects in view : 
to assist the teacher or student of 
reading ; correctness, that nothing erroneous be learned; and brevity, 
that its price be within the means of every person desiring it. 

Her book is intended to combine all the essential qualities of —first, a 
work on Calisthenics, or chest development ; second, Orthophony, ur voice 
training ; third, elocution, as a science; fourth, Gesture, or action : and, 
fifth, Rhetoric, in order to review the selections which are read in class 


With His- 
By Maupe GILLETTE 
Vol. II., 575 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


By H, L. D. 


RCRA RIICR HOR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
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Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Ottice 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. 


Alfred L. Robbins ¢ LO. 


ment, *vational Behalf 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) y 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


~~ of High-Grade Science 
ratus for Schools and 
es. 








KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 

ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
. Appliances of all 
kinds 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 


NET PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoor Journat. 





QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


e Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 


Write tor price Zist, mentioning school in which you 


teach. Special guotations will be made on guanti- 
ties for school use, 


School Rook Agents Wanted 


We want several first-class school book 
agents, for both inside and outside positions; 
either on salary or commission. We would 
prefer those with some experience among 
school boards, but first-class teachers who 
are bright and wide awake might do. 

Address, with particulars, 


. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


1111 and 1113 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The English Question 


By J. J. GrEENoUGH, of Noble & Green- 
ough’s S:hool, Boston, in the 


May ATLANTIC. 


Every teacher shou!d read it. 
35 cents a copy, 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all io of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
West 14th St.. New York. 




















BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIONEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





The ie Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Assets, $13,433,668.2r. 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JANUARY 1, 
Liabili ies, $ 2,342.809.38. Surp'us, $1,090,858.83. 


—1893 
1893. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 
Iwas bornonthe 
ne a) Se Oe 


My address is 


in the year __ 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, 


Cool and pleasant ; within one minute to 


cars and boats for the Exposition. 


ILL. | FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming Seaside location. Pleas- 


| ure combined with study. 





Cook County, III. 
Summer Normal School. 


Ten Minutes frem World’s Fair Grounds 
A_Suntmer School will be held at the 
Cook County Normal School, beginning Mon- 
day, July roth, 1893, and continuing three weeks. 
Morning Sessions only, 
World’s Kair Afternoons and Evenings. 
The following departments will be organized : 
PSYCHOLOG Y—Director. Col. Francis W. Par- 
KER, Chicago 
NATURAL SCIENCE-Director, WILBUR 
Ss. Joripan Chie: IL. 
ARITHMETIC “Director, Ww. H. Girrtn, Chicago, 
DEA WING—Director, Dr. LanGpon 8S. THOMPSON, 


Prof. 


f. E. Boston, 
=. ‘a. Pease, Y ‘¥pvitant, r Mich. Prof. 


LANGUAGE 4 AND’ KEADING— Directress, Miss 
ATHILDE CoFFIN, Detroit 

SLO OY D—Director, WALTER J. Kenyon, Chicago, 111. 

PHYSICA 4. i. CULTURE-Director, Cart J. Kron, 


MODEL ¢ ‘CLASS AND PRIMARY TEACH- 
ING-—Directress, Miss Saran E. GriswoLp, Chi- 


1 MB eAs orm ANNIE E. ALLEN, 
hicago, 
CHAL MODELING —Directress, Ipa C. HEF- 
road Chica; Ills 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT Assistant, JENNIE A. 
wo Ibion, Mich. 
DRAWING. DEPARTMENT Assistant, Miss 
LILLIE M. GoppEN, Chicago, I 
Do not make any poral Jor the summer 
which will prevent you from attending this School. 
For full information send for large circular, or 
write to 
W.E. PULSIFER, 
8 East 14th Street, New York. | 
f MANAGERS. 
J 


E. E. SMITH, 
86 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. / 





Are You a Good Speaker? 


If not we will help you at the 
Summer Session of the National 


School of Elocution and Oratory, 
or PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Grimsby Park, Canada. July 3-—Aug. 12. 


The Oldest Chartered School of Expression 
in America. 
Write for prospectus, 


GEO. B. HYNSON, Principal, 
1020 Arch St, Philadelphia. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for leachers and Ad- 
vanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, 
amen. French, English, E ocution, Philosophy, 

Experimental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Polit 
ical and Social Science. Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also ft in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. for circulars apply 

The Registrar, Cornell Ur i Ithaca, N. Y¥. 








The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America. 
SUMMER SESSION. 


A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr 

Co.LecE or ORATORY sage I be held at 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
A, 26th to Juty asst, 1893. 

Students will board in a cottage adjoining the 
Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. For particu- 
lars address 

SILAS 8. NEFF, President, 


1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





gare will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





Fr STERBROOK 


No. 333. 


ikixtra Fine. 


Standard School Numbers. 
Leite 333,444, 128, 


105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STEELE. FE EPR Soe USTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 
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Bicycle 


If there’s anybody who needs rest 
and recreation it is he or she who 
gives the mind to educational things, 
who works the brain in the building 
of civilization. The world honors 
the teacher, and the teacher owes to 
the scholar good health and mental 
happiness. Between brain-working 
hours, or during vacation, there is no 
a so economical, so healthful, 

oo te as cycling. There is no bi. 
cycle of the guaranteed, positive, and 
unquestionable excellence of ‘the 
Columbia. 

Delightful book, entitled “ Out- 
doors,” with articles on Lawn 
Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; yeas 

. Stewart; Terrestrial Flight 
Pieoat ” Cycling), by Julian Haw- 
thorne; Foot Ball, by Walter Camp; 
Base Ball, by J. C. "Morse ; Horseman- 
ship, by H.C. Merwin ; Health and 
Rowing, by Benj amin Garno; Recrea- 
tion and Sport in Canoes, by Cc. Bow- 
yer Vaux; sent for five two-cent 
stamps. Columbia catalogue free at 
all Columbia Agencies; by mail for 
two two-cent Co. Bo 

Pope Mfg. Co ston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 





Keep 
out 
the Dust. 


The 
Warwick 


is the only one that has 
positive dust-proof ball- 
bearings. This fact alone 
places it at the head. 
There are a dozen other 
reasons why one can “keep 
out the dust” and keep 
ahead with a Warwick. 

Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
mreeeeerccecececes 


; 


; 
4 
. 
; 


: 
: 
; 





BaDsts and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FO 


GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite p00 onuating as a medal for merit in any department of 


school work. SC 


of pleasant school associations. 


LARS will require CLASS PINS OR KINGS as an emblem 
PINS AND BUTTONS for Sr 


Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PINS 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JOHN STREET. New Yorkg, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt. 


R. Binouam, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 


OVERMAN WHEEL co. 
DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


ALL 
STUDY ---- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 


BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 





Catalogue telling all about high grade “\Impertals”’ free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 








Bicycles a £4 
$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 


21-23 Centre St., New York. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





Bs 


ant & Stratton Business College, Chicago, | »= 


USINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasnineron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





YEARS 


THE ® 
PUBLIC, 


inet meen! Fae REASONABLE 
INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. ¢ 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


SHORTHAND. 

B: C. Greaory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and ore now beginning on their third. The 
success eat indeed eved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 

ind 
Sf reasrrostt Teacher” (i5c.) and 
nt on  oneivs of 50c, Address 
ONS, 3 East 14th St., 
° v Alphabet p. 
ay or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting. % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc 
tion Therough. Circulars free. 


FRENCH! 


‘* French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Berutz. Most practical course in 
French Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol. +» $1.00, 
Beruitz & Co., Madison S jeare, 

Jenkins, 851 6th Ave., 
BRrENTANO’S, Union 
Cari ScHOENHOF, 





uare, N.Y. 
joston, 





BARNES INK 





PRINTING see 





A. 0,°<i" ScHOOL PENS 


LONDON. 


PERRY & C ay Est 124, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers a the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 





mcates * and Paraboton Optical 
Magic ) ia nterns. 

Profitable if Parlor, beratory or Public Hall. 

Views in stock and to order. Catalogues free. 


J.B COLT &C0., Migs, *° Beskmnn Sire, 


NEW YORK. 





; D Vee. ij 4. 
im the world. Send for Catalogue 
DON O©@., 1008 Walnut 8, Phila, Pa, 





for’ tale and Ye sated? 


nettles. 
 Outhia, s, SYEAM encincs, 
&e Catal! ‘ree. 
SARHACH e Co.. 509 Filbert &.. r Jiada., Pe. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth I 


Send for Sample ana Vataiogue. 


trews Manufacturing Co., 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 





“Everything for the School-room” 


MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 


Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 





it 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


ieee 
W. BAKER & COS 


wBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
\ pure and soluble. 


i It has more than three times 

the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. apupieampiae 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
















QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partments. First-class teachers wan nted. N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 61 rast Ninth St., N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 


351, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





REMINGTON 





Teaches Neatness, 


Standard 


Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 


For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 


Care, Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 


Unapproached. 


Accu racy, 
Observation. at sight by an 


titi facilitated. 
— in print wi.l become so. 
pe ’ 
Grammar, 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, 
Capitalization. 


With the aid of a Remington Ty writer, a machine that can be operated 
child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love of 
motion. As printers are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9 & 11 and No, 12 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers, and 
mentions it every time. 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


~~ Potter & Putnam 
44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 








A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 


says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dys- 
pepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892,) 

A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 





PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 


No. 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo, —- 25 1,50 
2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - - 35 2.50 
“ 3. “ 4to, and Large Geo- 
gtaphies, - - - ,60 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th 8t. 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 








*‘ Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 





Over Two Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the young = neue ap exact in spelling, punc- 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many 


Manufactured by 


“HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE cO.. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HERE must be an ideal before. every laborer; 
with some it is low and mechanical ; with others 
itis high and spiritual. But he who would attain 

the ideal must consider he is attempting to fulfill the 
real; andso he must labor with and on the real. That 
teacher can only justly form an ideal who labors among 
the real. Many a teacher in a mission school attains to 
a high ideal because she boldly attempts to carve the 
poor material she has into higher forms of beauty and 
strength. Hard conditions do not preclude high achieve- 
ments ; the idealist must not necessarily be surrounded 
with abounding facilities. Courage and faith must go 
along with every conception of the ideal. 

This poor material, this unpainted school-house, these 
unappreciative parents are not necessarily obstructions 
to the working out of an ideal. Did any one have harder 
conditions than Pestalozzi? Did any teacher have such 
flint obstacles as Freebel ? Who can read the story as 
told by Marenholz-Bulow without tears? The lesson is, 
study for an ideal, study none the less to realize that 
ideal ; the realizer of ideals adds to the sum of human 
happiness. 


a> 
A valued superintendent of schools at the West heard 


a paper read at an association that seemed a capital 
thing to him, and he forwarded it for publication. It 
was returned with the remark that as a paper to be 
read before an association it was excellent, but as an 
article for the columns of THE JouRNAL, it was not well 
suited. 

THE JouRNAL has a regular program like a school. 
No principal of a school would allow visitors, no matter 
how eloquent, to take the place of the instructor. In 
following its program only those articles can be pub- 
lished that bear directly on the educational instruction 
sought to be given. Hence papers read at associations 
are only published in part to illustrate some particular 
point. 

THE JOURNAL has cut loose from the “horse rake 
business” in selecting articles. (1) It plans to give 
three pages or more of pedagogical material—fresh, 
strong, and bright; (2) four or more pages of model 
lessons—first, the Why; second, the How. It may 
not do this as well as some reader who has never sat in 
the editorial chair thinks he could do it; but it does its 
level best every time for that week, and the next week 
it aims still higher. It is not ashamed of the results of 
its earnest efforts. 


> 
A city principal of a high school remarked lately, “I 


am good in the theory of education, but know I lack in 
the practical part.” This will probably represent the 
real state of the case in very many who occupy prom- 





inent positions. There are no small number of men 
who can prepare and read a good “ paper” onan educa- 
tional subject, who create but ordinary effects when be- 
fore a class ; many a principal is distanced in practical 
teaching by a bright and tactful assistant. The effort 
of every one who comprehends an educational principle 
should be to put that into practice—to obtain the very 
highest results. Such a person should not be contented 
until he has realized ideal attainments. 

Freebel thought upon the kindergarten ; then he set 
to work to put his thought into a practical form. Let 
every teacher who feels that he knows educational truth 
not rest until he he has put that truth into practice in 
the school-room. Pestalozzi was a dreamer, so was 
Columbus, but see what these dreams did ! 

ee) 

“The greatest engine of moral elevation is, we are 
beginning to recognize, the kindergarten.” This sen- 
tence in the Christian Union is well worth pondering 
upon. Is it possible that Froebel builded so much better 
than he knew? Certain it is that churches in cities are 
establishing kindergartens without hesitation as a means 
of moral and religious elevation. The primary school 
does not seem to affect the home ; but the kindergarten 
does. The custom of inviting the mothers weekly or 
monthly to come to the kindergarten has a good influ- 
ence; they come to see the children, but they hear 
something about bringing up children, they catch the 
kind spirit that prevails; the pleasure that is apparent 


affects them and affects the home. 
> 
A superintendent of a Western city writes : “ While in 


New York I walked down the east side on Sunday. A 
Sunday school had just closed: the children came out 
like Comanche Indians, pushing, crowding, ard yelling. 
A man staggered along and they surrounded him and 
jeered at him. It was a painful sight.” To his inquiry 
whether much of the teaching done in day-school and 
Sunday-school is far more ineffective than the teacher 
imagines, an affirmative answer must be given, The 
religious laborers feel that they do but little ; they feel 
that they need the help of the secular teachers. In fact, 
this incident shows that the objective point in all teach- 
ing should be Character—to lay a firm underpinning. 
But one Sunday-school superintendent says: ‘Those 
who teach in my school have a faint conception of what 
the child needs and how to meet it.” And this is the 
conclusion of all. 


> 

A most important field of work is opened through the 
study of force and motion. Here the pupil enters the 
domain of physical and chemical science, of the me- 
chanical and industrial arts. Here, more than else- 
where, are exhaustless opportunities for the use of the 
hand in experimental research, as well as in the applica- 
tion of known processes to predetermined objects or 
results, —W.N. HAILMANN. 
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The Study of Civil Government. 


By Dr. Lewis G, Janes, of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Whatever office and function education may have in 
the development of individual character and capacity, 
the primary object of the public school is the prepar- 
ation of the pupil for good citizenship. Herein, in fact, 
lies the raison d’ étre of a system of public education. 
Without this end in view, enforced, indeed, in a repub- 
lican commonwealth by rigorous necessity, it is difficult 
to see on what grounds the state would be justified in 
providing the means of education for all its citizens out 
of the common treasury, or in making education com- 
pulsory. 

Doubtless educators have always tacitly recognized 
this logically implied foundation of the public school 
system. Until recently, however, our methods have 
practically assumed that the obligation of the state and 
of public educators was fulfilled when the “three R’s” 
were properly taught, and the means of developing the 
general intelligence of the pupil were duly supplied. 
We are beginning to understand that this does not suf- 
fice ; to note the defects in prevailing educational sys- 
tems; and to make wise efforts for the improvement 
and perfection of our methods. 

Greater emphasis, for example, is now being placed 
upon the necessity for the systematic moral culture of 
the young, for the education of their bodies as well as 
their minds, for instruction in manual training as a 
preparation for the practical duties of life and as a cor- 
rective for that superficial contempt for manual occu- 
pations which is sometimes the result of an exclusively 
intellectual curriculum of studies. 

In other words, we are beginning to grasp the psy- 
chological fact that special aptitudes are only developed 
by special training in appropriate courses of study ; or, 
if this is stating the case somewhat too strongly, that 
even relative perfection in such aptitudes can only be 
secured when the object sought is consciously held in 
view throughout the course of instruction, and efforts 
are intelligently directed to its attainment. 

Our educators have yet, however, failed to grasp com- 
pletely the application of this principle to the prime 
object of public education—the preparation of the 
young for good citizenship. Our methods have been 
based too exclusively upon the general persuasion that 
intellectual attainments necessarily make men better in 
all the relations of life, citizenship included. It is quite 
common, indeed, to take advantage of patriotic anni- 
versaries, and the birthdays of our great men, in our 
schools, to enforce the lessons of patriotism in a gener- 
al way, but as a rule such instruction is not sufficiently 
specific and practical to be of much real value. It is a 
discipline of emotion rather than of instruction in 
fact and principle. In the lower grades of our schools 
the study of history, including that of our own coun- 
try, is exceedingly superficial, giving an outline, merely, 
of great public events, with little attention to the 
deeper life of the people, or to those intellectual and 
social conditions which underlie and explain political 
movements and constitute the real sociological sub- 
stratum of which wars and revolutions and changes in 
dynasties are but superficial phenomena. 

In our higher grades of schools, it is true, more or 
less attention is now generally paid to the study of 
civil government ; and numerous text-books have re- 
cently been prepared in response to the growing de- 
mand for this kind of instruction. While some of these 
contain admirable features, it must be said that the 
large majority have been hastily prepared; the evidence 
of their having been turned out at odd hours by over- 
burdened teachers, poorly supplied with original mater- 
ial, is too obvious; and the method usually followed is 
not the true evolutionary method which alone can give 
real and permanent value to this study. 

Many of these text-books, for example, are little 
more than superficial comments on our federal system, 
based on the study of the constitution of the United 
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States. They make little reference to local government, 
and have little appreciation, apparently, of the true 
caasal relationship of our local institutions to their own 
historical antecedents or to the federal system. ‘“Con- 
stitutional text-books,” so-called, originally introduced 
into our high schools, academies, colleges, and univer- 
sities were the forerunners of this class of works on 
civil government. 

A course ot study which implies anything more than 
the most superficial and merely verbal understanding 
of our federal constitution is obviously out of place in 
the lower grades of schools, and in fact is impossible in 
the higher without a preliminary study of our local 
institutions. Without a knowledge of our original state 
constitutions it is impossible to understand the federal 
constitution, almost every feature of which is derived 
from these older documents. 

In studying civil government, we should begin at the 
right end—we should study local institutions first, and 
if we follow this rule, we shall find that a course of 
study is possible which is admirably simple, which is 
easily understood in its beginnings by ordinary pupils in 
our intermediate grades, which leads on by natural stages 
to the deeper philosophical principles underlying popu- 
lar government everywhere, and the more complex re- 
lations implied in a correct understanding of the higher 
forms of government in our own country. The affairs 
of township, city, and county may be so explained as to 
interest every bright boy or girl of a dozen years, for they 
refer to events in their immediate neighborhood, to per- 
sons and things in which they are personally interested; 
and the machinery of local government may be illus- 
trated in the proceedings of the little societies of which 
they are participating members. The step from direct 
to representative government is easily taken, and that 
leads naturally into the larger field of national politics 
and statesmanship. 

It is of the utmost importance that the study of 
civil government should commence in the intermediate 
grades. A large majority of the pupils in the public 
schools of our great cities fail to complete the gram- 
mar school course; still fewer reach the high school 
and the university. In the country school the uncer- 
tainties of steady and continued attendance are still 
greater. Our obligation to the youth of America can 
be met only by adapting this instruction to a younger 
class of pupils than those which now generally receive 
it. No public school pupil should be turned out into 
the world of practical affairs without a fundamental 
knowledge of the institutions under which he lives. 

There is no better text-book embodying the compar- 
ative method and describing the institutions of Euro- 
pean countries as well as of our own, than “The State,” 
by Prof. Woodrow Wilson—a book which should be, and 
doubtless is, familiar to all teachers of civil government. 
It is accurate and its facts are well grouped. It is as 
full as the limits of such a work will permit. For the 
study of American institutions, Prof. John Fiske’s 
“Civil Government in the United States” is incompar- 
ably the best work. Its plan is scientific and evolu- 
tionary, its language is graphic and quite out of the 
ordinary conventional school-book style, and the ques- 
tions following the text are admirably suggestive and 
provocative of thought. With the younger pupils, how- 
ever, much depends upon the inspiration and enthus- 
iasm of the teacher. The text-books, here, must be of 
secondary importance. In this study, manifestly, there 
is little that can be learned by rote with advantage. 
The aim should be to give an accurate and graphic 
statement of facts, to present them in such a manner as 
to fix the attention and incite the interest of the pupil, 
and enforce them by familiar illustrations. Too much 
of the spread-eagle order of patriotism accompanies 
this teaching in many schools. Good citizenship im- 
plies sobriety of thought, and a due appreciation of the 
excellencies of other governmental methods than our 
own, and of the adaptability of such methods to differ- 
ent stages of culture and enlightenment. 

The older and more mature pupils should be encour- 
aged to note the defects as well as the excellencies of 
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our institutions, and to seek for the scientific remedies 
for these defects. The study of civil government should 
thus be an efficient preparation for the formation of in- 
dividual judgments on great matters of public policy, 
so that our young people shall achieve an independent 
autonomy of political conviction, and not be the mere 
puppets of current conventional prejudices, or inher- 
itors of the poorly digested opinions of their fathers 
and their grandfathers. 
> 


Echoes of the Past. 


By Emit SeytTer, Ph.D. 

{A contribution towards the etymology of Indian geographical terms.) 

The discovery of America by the great Genoese 
‘Amirante’ which to us, descendants of the old 
world, marks the starting point of a new historical era 
and of another phase in the development of civiliza- 
tion, was for the Red man the “beginning of the end,” 
a death blow to his existence. 

Scarcely had the flag of Castile been planted on the 
little island of Guanahani, or San Salvador, when a 
corps of bold and plucky freebooters entered the vast 
field of exploration and conquest. Bay after bay, river 
after river, headland after headland, were torn from the 
mysterious realm of the unknown, until the whole vast 
continent from the sea of Bering down to Terra del 
Fuego was laid open to the bewildered looks and 
greedy desires of Medieval Europe. 

Another brief lapse of time and the over-populated 
East poured in countless hosts who, like an irresistible 
phalanx, took the new battlefield in humanity’s struggle 
for existence by assault, trampling under their feet the 
savage, or at best but partly civilized, aborigines. 

A few centuries have passed away, and a few wretched 
remnants are all that remain f the once formidable 
and free tribes, North and South. 

Realizing these stern facts, men of science in both 
hemispheres have been endeavoring for some time past 
to save from the wreck all information possible, and to 
store it up for the generations of the future. For, let 
it be well understood, with the extinction of the Red 
race, one of the great links in nature’s chain will have 
dropped irrevocably into the dark ocean of eternity. 

The Bureau of Ethnography at Washington, under the 
able direction of Col. Powell, the Smithsonian in- 
stitution, men like the two Humboldts, Schoolcraft, 
Squiers, Bancroft, Buschmann, Davies, Morgan, and 
others have been, and still are, carefully investigating all 
questions concerning the perishing race. 

Outside the ranks of this corps d’elite, however, 
the interest for this important study is very small, 
the public in general being at best but indifferent to the 
questions at stake. Yet much might be done by even 
the humblest and simplest of workers in the field of 
intellect to light up many an obscure point. 

To speak only, for instance, of the geographical and 
ethnical terms still so very numerously extant from an 
European source. Do any of us, save a very few 
know where they come from and what they tell us? 
Most of them are as if they came from the banks of the 
ancient Nile, and were not placed on the very hearth- 
stone of our country. 

Some of my readers may perhaps think that they are 
after all but names—meaningless formulas to designate 
some spot or other! No greater mistake is possible. 

If there is, as a distinguished linguist somewhere 
justly observes, as much (or even more) poesy in the root 
of a word as in the works of Goethe or Shakespeare, 
our knowledge is sadly deficient, for of that poesy we as 
yet know next to nothing. 

_Many a mooted point in history, and especially in pre- 
history, might often be settled by a thorough investiga- 
tion of geographical terms. Besides, there is a certain 
charm in thoroughly and comprehensively knowing one’s 
own country, a charm to which each and every one is 
by right entitled. 

To bring this about, a start ought to be made by the 
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public schools where, while learning the elements of 
geography and history, the pupil should receive an ex- 
planation of at least the most important names of 
places. 

Many of these names, apparently so difficult and jaw- 
breaking, would thus lose in difficulty and gain in in- 
terest, and a start be made toward that great ideal of 
every thoughtful teacher, 7. ¢., the combination of the 
teaching of language, geography, and history. 


, 
School Management. I. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 
By ALice J. PATTERSON. 


The subject of general exercises is one that has here- 
tofore caused me much anxiety. There is without 
doubt a real educational value in general exercises. 
There is the interest in the subject matter itself and for 
itself ; the independent, unbiased thinking ; the free in- 
tercourse of thoughts and ideas; the habit of forming 
opinions on questions of importance, and the power of 
expressing those opinions before others. 

Then there is the practical value, for the facts learned 
during these exercises will in many instances be just as 
useful to the pupil after leaving school as any learned in 
a Class recitation. 

My work in this line this year has been so very inter- 
esting to both my pupils and myself that I take pleasure 
in offering my plan to others, hoping it may at least be 
suggestive. We devote fifteen minutes of each after- 
noon session to these exercises. We have the high 
school and eighth grade pupils in the room. 

Monday is quotation day ; each pupil responds to ‘tis 
number on the roll by a quotation, giving the name of 
the author, and if possible the work from which the quo- 
tation is taken. 

Tuesday we have current events. ‘Ihe important 
events of the week are named and discussed. We re- 
serve a space on the front blackboard which may be 
filled during the week with topics of interest; each 
pupil as he finds an event worth noting, placing it in the 
list. 

Wednesday we study flags and national flowers. We 
reserve another space on the front board for drawings 
of the flags ; fortunately we have plenty of board room, 
but if we had not we could use manilla paper, which for 
some reasons would be preferable, since the drawings 
could then be preserved for reviews. We use colored 
crayons for the drawings and get very fair representa- 
tions. The study of the flag of a nation leads to talks 
about the government, the education, customs, and con- 
dition of the people, etc. 

On Thursdays we have talks about the great men and 
women of our own times. The death of so many noted 
persons this year has kept our Thursdays well supplied 
with subjects. Friday is World’s fair day. We are 
learning all we can about the buildings, styles of archi- 
tecture,etc. Weare making a scrapbook, filling it with 
items of interest about the doings at the grounds and 
about the buildings and exhibits. 

The pupils manifest the keenest interest in these ex- 
ercises and often, when the fifteen minutes are gone and 
we must take up other work, there are half a dozen or 
more hands up whose owners must reserve their ques- 
tions or statements for another time. 

We have in connection with this work a reading table 
which is supplied with magazines and periodicals by the 
pupils. We also take a weekly paper which aids mater- 
ially for Tuesday’s exercise. 


¥ 


Dr. R. G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, and 
formerly of Oxford university, whose charming and in 
structive lectures have lately delighted so many Chicago 
classes in University Extension work, recently visited 
the Cook County normal school. Following his name 
on the visitor’s record he wrote this significant sentence: 
“ In advance of anything that I have ever seen or heard of.” 


— 


Se Bae 
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The School Room. 


APRIL 22.—NumBeErs, PEoP.e, AND THINGS. 
APRIL 29.—LANGUAGE AND Doinc, 

May 6.—Primary Numser, Eruics. 

May 13.—EartTH AND SELF. 


Graded Lessons in Number. II. 


By Pror. WM. M. PECK, Supt. of Schools, Whitestone, N. Y. 
(Author of a New Primary and Advanced Arithmetic.) 


Arithmetic calls out and disciplines the reasoning faculties, 
quickens and concentrates attention, and promotes habits of in- 
vestigation and self-reliance, which are indispensable to success 
in life. The usual method of teaching arithmetic in our schools 
has been unsatisfactory in its results. 

Learning rules, definitions, and principles dy heart, before the 
facts they formulate are discovered, deprives the children of one 
important means of mental growth. The objects to be secured 
in teaching this subject, are Practical utility and mental disci- 
pline. It is better for pupils to perform one example understand- 
ingly, than a hundred partially understood. 

All tables, weights, measures, etc., should be learned by actual 
operations in theclass-room. We give in the present number of 
this department ten lessons in,number work, covering the first 
ten weeks of the child's sixth year at school. 

These lessons represent the kind of work the pupils should be 
required to do understandingly during this term. There should 
be some practice work to enable the pupil to become quick in 
manipulating figures. Use these cards as suggested in Lesson I. 


CARD I. 


1. What will 7.75 dozen eggs cost at 24 cents a dozen? 

2. How much land plaster at $5 a ton, can be bought for 
$42.50? 

3- How much will 125 pounds of flour cost at $5.88 a barrel ? 

.4. How much will ro barrels of pork cost at 12} cents a pound? 

5. A man bought a farm of 240 acres at $60 peracre. He paid 
$6800 in cash, and 25 head of cattle at $40 a head. How much 
did he stili owe? 

CARD II. 


1. How many dozen pint bottles will be required to hold 5 gal- 
lons, 2 quarts of blackberry wine ? 

2. A barrel of flour, which cost $6.25, was retailed at 4 cents a 
pound. How much is gained? 

3. What will 7 pounds 4 ounces of coffee cost at 28 cents a 
pound? 

4. How much will } gross, and .75 dozen lead pencils cost at 
24 cents a dozen ? 

5. If .75 a yard of cloth cost $2.40, how many yards can be 
bought for $19.20 ? 

CARD III. 


a, ae 5 cents a giil, what will 2 pints, 2 gills of maple syrup 
cost} 

2. When eggs are worth 30 cents a dozen, what will 2 score, 
and # of a dozen cost ? 

3. If peanuts are sold at 8 cents a pint, how much is made on 
the sale of 1} bushels that cost $4.25 ? 

4. If.5 of an ounce of rice cost } cent, what will 2 ‘pounds, 4 
ounces cost? 

5. A dealer bought apples at the rate of ? of a peck for 30 cents, 
and sold them at 7 cents a quart. How much did he make on 7} 
bushels ? 

CARD IV. 


1. When 4 bushels of pears can be bought for $4.80, how 
much can be purchased for $2.50? 

2. What will 18.75 gallons of vinegar cost at 5 cents a quart? 

3. At a county fair, a boy sold 2} bushels of chestnuts for 
$11.52. What was the price per pint ? 
¢ 4. At I cent a pound, how many tons of iron can be bought for 

30 ? 

5. Find the cost of the following bill of goods: 16 Ib. tea at 
$.85 ; 18 lb. coffee at $.27$; 13 lb. rice at $07}; } bbl. “A” 
sugar, 130 lb. $.04}; 1 kit mackerel $2.75. 


CARD V. 


1, At $} per bushel, how many bushels of potatoes can be pui- 
chased for $14? 

2. If 6 quarts of nuts cost $.42, how much would be made by 
selling 2.75 bushels at 10 cents a quart? 

3. A fruit dealer paid $7 for 4 bushels and 3 pecks of peas, 
and sold them at $§ a peck. What was his gain ? 

4. What will 12} barrels of flour cost at $3.50 per hundred- 
weight ? 

5. Find the total weight in pounds of 3.5 tons of hay, 1 barrel 
each of beef, pork, and flour; 6 kegs of nails, and 3.5 hundred- 
weight of corn meal 
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CARD VI. 

1. If a bushel of peas cost $1.28, how much will .75 of a peck 
cost ? 

2. If 2 pounds of steel cost 4 dime, what will .5 of a ton, and 
} hundredweight cost ? 

3. If a barrel of flour costs $7.84, what would be the cost of 49 
pounds ? ; 

4. A marketman bought 20 bushels of lima beans at $2.40a 
bushel, and sold them at 10 cents a quart, How much was his 

ain ? 
. 5. The gross weight of a package of butter was 37 lb. 12 02. 
and the pail containing it weighed 7 Ib. 4 0z. What was the 
value of the butter at 35 cents a pound ? 
CaRD VII. 

1. At $.64a bushel, what would 72 bushels, and 3.75 pecks 
cost ? 

2. What will 7.75 barrels of pork cost at 12 cents a pound ? 

3. The East river off Whitestone is 4} fathoms deep. How 
much is that in feet ? ; 

4. A farmer sold 43 tons of hay at $.75 per hundred-weight. 
How much.did he receive for the hay / 

5. A grocer bought 24 barrels of flour at $5.75 a barrel, and re- 
tailed three-fourths of it at 3} cents a pound. How much was 
his gain on the part sold ? 

CARD VIII. 

1. How much will it cost to fence a road one-half mile in leagth 
at $3 a rod? 

2. If a rail is 1 rod long, how many rails will be required to lay 
arail-road track 2.25 miles in length : 

3. What will it cost to fence my village lot, which is 10 rods 
long and 8 rods wide, at $1.25 a rod? ; 

4. I bought a ream of legal-cap paper for $2.40, and sold it at 
18 cents a quire. What was my gain on the ream? 

5. Find the total length in feet of 180 rods ; 35 feet ; 7 yards; .5 
of a mile; 16 hands; 8} fathoms; 210 paces. 

CARD IX. 

1. How many pounds remain in a barrel of flour after three- 
fourths of it has been used ? 

2. The tire on my wheel-barrow, before it was weided and put 
on the wheel, was 6 feet long. How many times will this wheel 
turn in going 7,200 feet ? 

3. How much will be the cost of 3 bushels, 3 pecks, and 4 
quarts of clover seed at $6.40 a bushel ? 

4. At $.50 per front foot, what will be the cost of 6 rods, 2} 
yards of road fence? ; 

5. A farmer owed a grocer bill of $57.86, and paid $21.86 in 
cash, the balance in apples at $2.25 per barrel. How many bar- 
rels did it take ? 

CARD X. 

1. If 4 tons of hay cost $56, how much will 7.5 tons cost ? 

2. I paid # of my money for a cart, and had $60 kft. How 
much had [ at first ? 

3. A milkman buys milk at $.16 a gallon, and sells it at 7 cents 
a quart. Find his gain on a 10-gallon can. ws 

4. A lot 8 rods by 1o rods is what part of an acre? 

5. Find the cost of the following bill: 4 lb. of tea at $.373 ; 16 
Ib. sugar at $.052; 5 gal. syrup at $.70; 12 lb. coffee at $.32; 20 
Ib. rice at $.06}. 


CARD I, 


. $1.86 

. 84 tons 
- $3.75 

. $250 

. $6,600 


CARD II, 


- 33 doz. — 


CARD III, 
. $.50 
. $1.20 
- $2.15 
. $.18 
. $4.64 

CARD IV. 
. 2y', bu. 


- $3.75 

. $.08 pt. 
. I} ton 
. $28.45 


CARD V, 


. 16 bu. 

. $2.64 : 
. $4.874 gain 
. $85.75 

. 8,546 lb. 


CARD VI. 


. $.96 

. $25.62} 
. $1.96 — 
. $16 gain 
. $10.67} 


CARD VIi. 


. $16.68 
2. $186 
. 27 ft. 


¥ 


. $71.25 
. $19.98 


Carp VIII. 


. $50 

. 720 rails 
- $45 

. $1.20 

- 6,3524 ft. 


CARD IX, 


. 49 Ib. left 
. 1200 times 
. $24.80 

. $53 

. 16 bbl. 


CARD X. 


. $105. 
. $100. 
. $1.20 
. $ acre 
. $II.O1 


Cut squares of white cardboard ; on one card place two figures, 
to be added, and on the third place the result. Place several com- 
binations in one envelope, having a care that each problem has its 
corresponding result enclosed. When all problems are correctly 
placed upon the desk, let pupils write them on their slates or 
paper, and bring to class. When completed all results will be 
under problems. BESSIE APPLE. 
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Indian Geographical Names: 


Their Historical Meanings. 
By EMIL SEYTTER, Ph. D. 


All of us know that the Hudson river derives its name from a 
Dutch leader, but few are able to explain why, at a not so very 
remote time, it was also called Mohegan, Chatemuc, and Caho- 
tatea. 

Now it was called Mohegan after the tribe of the Mohegan 
Indians who formerly inhabited the banks of the lower Hudson. 
A remnant of them, the Stockéridges, according to Mr. School- 
craft, was about the middle of this century still to be found in 
Wisconsin. 

If we search after the origin of the word Mohegan we find that 
in the cognate dialects of the Algonquin family the wo/f was 
called Myegan by the Kenistenos, while the related tribes, the 
Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies termed it Myengun. 
The ancient Algonquin name for the wolf (lupus), Mahingan, ac- 
cording to La Hontan, an old French writer, is a cognate form 
which was corrupted by the French into Mohegan. The Mohe- 
gans styled themselves Muhekaniew, z. ¢., * 1 am a Mohegan.’ 
The Mohegan river thus meant ‘the river of the Wolf Tribe,’ 
or, in other terms, ‘the tribe with the Wolf Totem.’ 

As tothe name of Cha/emuc, or, as iteis also spelled, Shate- 
muc, there is in the language of the Odjibwa Indians a word 
Shaita denoting a pelican. The syllable wc is, according to lin- 
guists, ‘the ordinary inflexion for locality.’ Chatemuc would 
therefore mean the Pelican river although doubts have been 
raised as to whether pelicans ever livedon the Hudson, In this 
case it might have been the name of a river in the South from 
whose banks the tribe migrated north taking the name with 
them. 

By the Iroquois the Hudson was known as Ca-ho-ha-ta-té-a, 
which Anglicized, reads ‘ the great river having mountains be- 
yond the Cahoes Falls. Cahotatea is a contraction of the above 
sentence. 

Another name often used, and, it is to be feared, scarcely ever 
understood is Manhattan. 

The origizal form of this word was Mon-ah-tan-uc, and was 
the name of what now is known asthe Hellgate Whirlpool. 
Mon has the sense of dad, dangerous, or violent ; at-tan means 
channel, stream, and uc is the usual suffix denoting locality. The 
Indians living in that locality, the 1/on-ah-tans, were the people 
“of the violent stream,” the whirlpool. 

A very rich mine of Indian names of places is found in the New 
England states. A few may stand here by way of illustration : 

Massachusetts means ‘the blue hills,’ z. e., the land as seen 
from the sea through the bluish haze of the distance. 

In Waterbury (Connecticut) there isa low hill called Adigada. 
In the Indian language of that region aézgad meant covert, 
shelter, or haven. This abigad is the root of the name of 4édz- 
gada. 

The Pawcatug river of the same state has the meaning either 
of clear or else shallow tidal river, for it is not quite settled 
whether it is derived from faugua, clear or from pagwa, shal- 
low, Tuk has the meaning of ¢zda/ stream. 

On the Pawcatug river, not far above the bridge connecting 
Stonington with Westerley, there is a place called Checkamug, z.¢., 
a‘ fishing place at a weir.’ 

Especially rich in Indian names is Maine. 

Mount Ktaadn means ‘ highest land’ and similar is the meaa- 
ing of the Madunkchunk Fails, 2. ¢., ‘the height of land.’ The 
English of the river Prscataguzs is ‘branch’ (of water). Adle- 
gash is said to mean the ‘ hemlock river,’ while Uncardnerhcese 
is a ‘trout stream,’ and Umbazookskus may be translated by 
‘ much-meadow-river.’ A terrible word to look at is Ner/um- 
skeechticook which means ‘ dead-water-mountains. Caucomgo- 
moc is the ‘ dig gull lake’ from which flows the ‘ dig gud/ lake 
river,’ Caucomgomoctuk., 

The names of some of the great lakes are very interesting 
too. Ontario, a word borrowed from the Wyandotte Indians, is 
composed of om, which is anabbreviation of onond?o, 7.e.,‘a bill’ ; 
tarak, ‘rocks standing in the water,’ and zo (or ‘ he-o') meaning 
* beautiful.’ 

This latter word is also found in the name of the Ofzo river, 
which is derived from the Mingo word O-he-o, meaning 
‘how beautiful.’ The French correctly translated it by ‘ /a de//e 
riviere, A cognate form of the above mentioned ¢araé is also 
found in the Mohawk term Cadaracguz, by which this tribe 
designated Lake Ontario as well as St. Lawrence river. Among 
the early Onondagas, Lake Ontario was known as Oswego. 

_ Lake Erie, in ancient maps sometimes called ‘ Oskwago,’ de- 
rives its name from a tribe of Indians which at aremote time was 
either annihilated or else conquered and totally absorbed by the 
once powerful Iroquois, 

Huron is not, as one might think at first, of Indian origin but 
comes, so Mr. Schoolcraft tells us, from the old French word Aure, 
t.¢., ‘a wild boar.’ The French settlers in their watfare with 
the Wyandottes or as they were formerly also called, the Yendats 
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called them ‘es Aures’ or ‘hurons’ + with reference to the bristly 
aspects of their headgear. Chardevoix informs us that his fellow- 
countrymen exclaimed at the first sight of these savages, ‘ 4A, 
guelles hurons.’ After their struggle with the Iroquois, which 
ended by their overthrow, they settled in Lake Huron. The 
Odjibwas called this lake Ottowa. 

Michigan is derived from two words belonging to the Odjibwa- 
Algonquin idiom, 7. ¢., mtchi, great or big, and sagiegan, lake. 
Lake Michigan is thus the ‘great ake,’ just as Miésszssippz is the 
‘great river,’ miss being the French adaptation of mzchz and 
stippi a corruption of seepi z. ¢., ‘river.’ Minnehaha, ‘the 
laughing waters,’ is another Indian name of the Mississippi 
river. 

An echo of the word Sagzegan is found also in A//egan, a 
town and county in Michigan, meaning the ‘/ake of the Algon- 
guins. Algonac, a beautiful village on St. Clair river, is ‘ ¢he 
place of the Algonguins,’ ac (uc) denoting locality. 

The river 7xsca/oosa in Alabama is the ‘ d/ack-warrior-river, 
for it consists of the two words /ushka, ‘a warrior,’ and dusa, 
‘black. 

To explain Ontonagon, the name of a river flowing from Lake 
Superior, Mr. Schoolcraft relates the following pretty anecdote : 

“ An Indian woman had left her wooden dish (onangon) on the 
sands at the shore of the little bay where she had been engaged 
with washing. The water washed it off and she exclaimed de- 
spairingly: “Nia, Nin-do-nan-gon!” Alas, my dish!” 

A very complicated name is Housatonic, for it contains no less 
than three different words, to wit, ou (standing for wudjo, 
‘mountain’), atun, or atan, meaning stream as in Mon-atun 
(see above), and lastly zc (uc), the locative suffix. It thus would 
read ‘mountain stream.’ 

Niagara is a contraction of the Mohawk word O-e-aw-ga-ra, 
z. é., ‘human neck,’ by which name the Mohawks designated the 
‘neck of water’ connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 

In Pennsylvania there is a creek called Achguanchicola. This 
word belongs to the languages of the Delawares and Lenapis 
and means ‘ the brush-net-fishing-creek.’ 

In the Rocky mountains there is the ‘ Mountain Valley,’ 
Chuah-nah-wah-ha, which pass was in former times much fre- 
quented by northward bound emigrant caravans. 

Tioga, a stream and county in the Empire state, is the ‘ sw7/? 
current,exciting admiration,’ from the Indian name 7zoga with 
the same meaning. 

Adirondacks was the name given by the Iroquois to the 
Algonquin tribes, which, according to the testimony of the word, 
seem to have lived in the mountains thus called. 

A strange word of Franco-Indian origin is Arkansas. The 
French encountering some Indian hordes of the Kanzas tribe at 
the confluence of the Arkansas river with the Mississippi, armed 
with bows (in French arc) styled them Arc-Kanzas. 

Another curious word relicis Chicago. In the idiom of the 
Lake Algonquins it was called Chzcagowunzh, which means ‘w7/d 
leek or onion.’ As in the same language 4aug meant ‘ porcupine’ 
and she-kaug the ‘ fole-cat,’ there is some difficulty to explain 
how these three words are connected; in other words, which form 
is original and which derivative ? 


¥ 
The Beginning of Arbor Day. 


Twenty-one years ago Arbor day was first celebrated in Ne- 
braska, at the recommendation of the State Board of Agriculture, 
expressed in a resolution of Sterling Morton's, asking that the 
people throughout the state plant trees on the tenth of April and 
offering a prize of $100 to the agricultural society which should 
properly plant the largest number of trees, and a farm library 
worth $25 to the person who should in the same way excel as an 
individed competitor. The result of this resolution, which the 
newspapers published freely, was that over 1,000,000 trees were 
planted in Nebraska on the day named. Since then the day has 
been celebrated annually, and the interest in tree planting in 
Nebraska has taken other practical forms. Legislation has been 
reached, so that the state constitution now contains a provision 
to the following effect: ‘‘ The increased value of lands by reason 
of live fences, fruit, and forest trees grown and cultivated thereon 
shall not be taken into account in the assessment thereof.” 
There are also statute laws in Nebraska favoring the planting of 
trees. Nurserymen thrive in Nebraska, as, perhaps, in no other 
state. 

Many other states now celebrate Arbor day, and the interest is 
likely to widen still further as the people realize the deplorable 
results of forest waste, and the extent to which the latter process 
has been going on in certain parts of this country. All the youth 
of this land should give thanks to Sterling Morton for his initia- 
tion of a custom which will make their native country better 
worth inheriting. There are other serious questions relating to 
soil, waste, etc. Who will help us solve them ? 


+Vide fleur and fleuron and similar forms chat and chaton, 
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School-Madg Apparatus. II. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE. 
ARCHIMEDES’ SCREW. 


The ordinary apparatus is elegantly made and costs a good 
deal. The apparatus described may be made by nearly every 
boy and will cost ten cents. It will set the boys and yirls to 
thinking, and explain the principle involved as well as the costly 
kind, 

To make it.—Broom handles or curtain poles can be pro- 
cured, or the pupils can whittle out cylindrical pieces of wood 
from 1 inch to 1} inches in diameter and 1 foot long. Then 
each will procure a piece of }-inch rubber tubing 2 ft. long, and 
fasten it around the wood by means of small staples, driven at 
each end, being careful to have the tube fit closely to the piece of 
wood, as in the diagram. 

Drive a small wire nail, c, into one end, to act as an axis on 
which the tube is to revolve. Insert a wire in the opposite end, 
bent like a crank, d. 

This is all that is needed to complete the screw, but it makes it 
more handy to takea stiff wire (, 7, ¢) 1 ft. 8 in. long bent asin 
the illustration so as to keep the screw at a constant angle. 

To use zt.—Take a pail, tub, or tank of water. Hold the 
screw as in the illustration with the hand at ¢e and m x lying on 
the floor of the tank. Now with the other hand, turn the crank, 
d, so that the tube bores into the water, 7. ¢., if the coil is wound 
from left to right, turn from right to left and wice versa. The 
water will presently flow from the end, /. 





If ; in. pipe is used instead of } in. the flow will be more 
copious. 

Reasons.— Gravity causes the water in the vessel to flow from 
g tof, and since the cylinder revolves constantly, every point of 
the tube above 4 becomes lower than / and the water continues 
to flow down, while in reality going up. 

History.—The inventor, Archimedes, made this as a means of 
drawing up water. It was invented before any other species of 
pump. This principle is still used in some pumps. 


FOUCAULD’S EXPERIMENT. 


The classic experiment to prove the earth’s rotation, made by 
Foucauld in the Pantheon at Paris, and repeated by other experi- 
menters at the Bunker Hill monument and elsewhere, is described 
in most text-books on physics and astronomy. 

But just how this experiment proves the rotation of the earth, 
often perplexes the pupil sorely. 

The whole phenomenon rests on these two principles : 1. that a 
pendulum once set in motion, will vibrate in the same plane until 
it comes to rest; 2. that the earth rotating beneath the pendu- 
lum, changes its position relative to the plane of vib:ation, thus 
causing the needle point to trace its furrows in the sand be- 
neath, 

Teachers often talk for hours trying to explain this experiment 
and then are rewarded by skeptical looks and the same questions 
from the majority of the class. 

Procure a plain pine board (AB) one foot square and one inch 
in thickness. 

Draw upon it a circle whose diameter is ten inches. 

Draw the diagonals of the board and with an awl make four 
holes (d, d, d, d,) one on each diagonal an inch outside the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Obtain four pieces of stiff wire (de) 
thirty inches in length. Ordinary telegraph wire or a stiff wire 
somewhat smaller in diameter will do. 

Insert one =nd of each piece of wire into the four holes (d.) 

Bend the other ends of the wires at right angles (#) making 
the short arm one half-inch long. 

Procure a large cork (e) and press the short arms into its cir- 
cumference. 

This represents the Pantheon. 

To make the pendulum, take a large bullet, bore a hole 
through it lengthwise with an awl. Insert a coarse needle and 
hammer the sides of the bullet until the needle (7) is in fast. 

Thread a fine wire into the eye of the needle and suspend the 
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pendulum so that the needle-point shall be over the center of the 
circle (c). This is done by passing the wire through the cork. 

Sprinkle flour, lycopodium powder, or other fine dust thickly 
and evenly over the circle. Adjust the pendulum so that the 
needle point just escapes touching the board. Draw the pendu- 
lum aside and let it swing. 

















Observations: 1. The point traces one line to and fro in the 
dust. 2. Its plane of vibration is unchanged. This represents 
the conditions if the earth were at rest. 

Now turn the board gently around. Observations: I. The 
plane of vibration still remains unchanged, but the rotation of the 
board changes the relative positions of board and pendulum, and 
hence the lines traced, cross each other at various angles at the 
center. 

This represents what occurs at places away from the equator. 
To show how a pendulum vibrates at the equator, set the pendu- 
lum in motion, and move the board forward in a straight line. 

The pupils will thus discover why the lines do not cross at the 
equator as they do in higher latitudes. 

The cost of this device is not worth mentioning. 

I made one last week in about fifteen minutes, It cost as fol 
lows : 

Pine board 12x12 $o 
4 pieces wire 30 in. - .02 
cork, bullet, and needle - .06 


Total 
¥ 


How Were the Men Arranged? 


An American vessel cruising on the Red sea was captured by 
pirates. The American crew consisted of 15 men, the captain 
included. Soon after, the craft to which the unlucky tars were 
transferred, sprung a leak, and the pirates decided to throw their 
prisoners overboard. 

They made their intention known to the American commander, 
who, seeing the danger he was in, proposed that all hands form 
a line on deck and that then every ninth man be thrown over- 
board, he counting himsetf in at every round. There were just 
as many pirates as Americans. 

To this they all agreed. 

He arranged them all in such a manner that every ninth man 
was a pirate untii all the pirates were thrown overboard. 

I, L. HULSHOF. 


¥ 


“Mamma,” said four-year-old Jessie, “ how couz/d the man in 
the south burn his mouth with cod pease porridge ?” 

“1 cannot tell, my dear,” replied mamma, “ but the story goes 
that he did.” 

“7 know!” exclaimed Jessie, after a moment devoted to hard 
thinking. ‘ There must have been mustard in it!” 


¥ 


THE JOURNAL is A No. 1 on all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion ; I cannot praise it too highly. I have read THE JOURNAL 
and THE INSTITUTE with great profit. S. A. PERKINS. 
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Our School Garden. 


By WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Cook County Normal-School. 


About the first of May, we began to make a garden. For the 
purposes of this garden, a rectangular area consisting of exactly 
half an acre was laid off in the southwestern quarter of the school 
grounds. This plot measured ten rods in length, east and west, 
and eight rods in width, north and south. To suit the kinder- 
garten, the number of grades in the practice school, and the divi- 
sions in the professional training class, eight of the former and 
three of the latter, the garden was divided into nine equal parts, 
each of which was known as a subdivision. The subdivision, 
designated by the number of the grade to which it was assigned, 
was further divided into eight equal parts, square rods, each part 
being known as a ded. These beds were lettered from the north 
(see Fig. 1.) The assignments were made as follows: in the east- 
ern subdivision, one bed, a square rod, at the north end was given 
to the kindergarten ; the next square rod south, to the first grade ; 
the next two to the second grade, and the remaining four to the 
third grade. The remaining subdivisions were assigned to the 
grades and divisions corresponding to the numbers (see Fig 1). 
Each grade and division was divided into eight committees, and 
each committee was assigned to a bed and was designated by the 
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letter of the bed. The beds were marked out east and west in 
shallow furrows, eighteen inches apart, eleven in all, or eighty- 
eight to each subdivision. The chairman of the committee as- 
signed the rows tothe different members. There were three lots of 
stakes used in marking ; one set of twelve numbered for the sub- 
divisions, Fig. II.; one set of seventy-two lettered for the beds, 
Fig. I1I.; and one set of seven hundred and ninety-two for the 
rows, Fig. 1V. The last bore the name of the seeds planted, and 
the initials of the pupil who planted them. The stakes were made 
in the sloyd room under the direction of Mr. Kenyon. The first 
two were of seven-eighths pine, four inches broad, eighteen 
inches long, with straight taper for one-third their length; the 
third lot the same, but only two inches wide. 

As a further preparation, the pupils of each grade were required 
to draw from dictation a plan of the entire garden, as in Fig. I. 

Kip. ig, $77, A subdivision was then assigned, and 
a plan of this was drawn on a scale 
sufficiently large to admit of the rows 
being drawn and named. In the en- 
larged plan, then, each pupil marked 
off the rows in the committee space to 
which he belonged. Each committee 

numbered its rows, from the north, from one to eleven. The 
seeds and plants chosen were as follows: Row No, I, potatoes; 
No. 2, carrots; No. 3, kohl-radi; No. 4, onions; No. 5, cabbage ; 
No. 6, parsnips; No. 7, corn; No. 8, kale; No. 9, peas; No. 10, 
beans; No. 11, tomatoes. Nos. 3, 5, 8, and 11 were started 
in the hot bed. 

The seeds were now studied and their peculiarities noted, and 
some things regarding their culture were discussed. The different 
distances apart that the seeds were to be planted were given; 
each pupil then calculated the number that would be required for 
his row, and he counted out this quantity. In some cases when 
the seeds were small, a certain per cent. extra was allowed to 
make up for any loss. 

Owing partly to a lack of proper implements, and partly to the 
nature of the work, up to this time the pupils had done but littie 
work in the garden. After it had been plowed and harrowed. 
they had raked the beds and wheeled off the rubbish, but the 
Superintendent of the grounds had done the most towards getting 
the ground into proper,condition for planting. The work de- 
scribed had been done chiefly by each grade teacher in her own 
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room, and the aim was to have the pupils so familiar with the 
plan of the garden and the work to be done that each pupil 
would know his place and duty when on the ground. By the 
time everything was ready for planting, there was a very strong 
ambition aroused on the part of the pupils to do the werk exactly 
right. The directions were carefully given before going to the 
garden, and it was understood that no questions were to be 
asked, nor directions given while in the garden. This did a 
great deal to secure attention and to reduce the confusion, 

As may well be imagined, planting day proved to be an occa- 
sion of tremendous importance. When over four hundred pupils 
of all sizes are turned loose upon a single half-acre of ground, 
something is pretty sure to be trodden on. Of course, there was 
a sizable contingent who were not just sure about north and 
south ; who tried to drive the stakes in at the west end of the 
row instead of the east; who laid their seeds down “ just a min- 
ute,” and the wind scattered them; but it is safe to say that 
nine out of ten were perfectly clear in mind, and they behaved 
themselves accordingly. Most of them seemed to realize that if 
they were not careful, the seeds, a little later, would tell the tale. 
But the growing plants bore favorable testimony, for very few 
rows were shown to be misplaced, and the lines of plants were 
quite straight from one end of the garden to the other. 

The spring and early summer were favorable, both as to tem- 
perature and moisture, and the plants grew famously; not only 
the ones whose seeds had been planted, but myriads of others 
that had needed no hand to sow them. But the children entered 
the struggle on behalf of their tiny carrots, parsnips, and the 
rest with the greatest spirit and good will. They were much 
amused as well as disgusted to note the promptness of the Colo- 
rado potato beetle in beginning his depredations upon the young 
potatoes; they found out, too, that a good many of the plants 
were placed under tribute, one way and another, by insect life. 

Form the foregoing, it will be seen that the preparation and 
care of the garden involved no inconsiderable amount of labor, 
which included the doing of a great variety of things. Much 
more was taught in connection with this work than appears on 
the surface. The general plan of the subdivisions made a study 
of direction necessary for the youngest pupils. By having to 
make constant use of the various units of measurement, every- 
body became familiar with a half acre, with ten rods, with eight 
rods, one rod, a square rod, a foot, and an inch. In preparing their 
plot of the garden, the pupils had a good drawing lesson from 
dictation, and when they went into the garden they had an excel- 
lent exercise in geography in the application of map study to 
actual conditions. In making the stakes the pupils had some 
opportunity in designing the best form and size, and a chance to 
display skill and neatness in workmanship. The chairmen of 
the various committees were required to use a good deal of exe- 
cutive ability in managing those under them, and in taking care 
that nothing was overlooked or improperly done. Some accurate 
calculation was involved in dividing up the seeds to suit the rows 
to be planted, and good judgment was required to plant them at 
proper depth. The pupils found out much about the soil, its 
moisture-holding and other properties. (This year, preparations 
have been made to pursue a systematic and accurate study of 
the mechanical constituents and physical properties of the 
soil.) The children were brought, also, face to face with the dif- 
ferent habits of many kinds of plants, many more than could 
have been used in the ordinary mode of study. When the seeds 
germinated, a plant was taken up each week and made the sub- 
ject of a drawing, a painting, a written or oral lesson. The papers 
and drawings thus prepared in themselves make a fine study and 
illustrate two things: Viewed horizontally, so to speak, that is 
from one end of the season to the other, they show the successive 
stages in plant development ; viewed vertically, that is from the 
lowest grade to the highest, they show the successive stages of 
child development. \t must not be forgotten that when the 
school reopened in the fall, the autumn phase of the plants in 
their maturity furnished abundance of material for study. 

In this work, the motive of the pupils was to raise vegefadles ; 
that of the teachers was to raise men and women. ‘The pupils 
wished to get enough from the sale of the vegetables to replenish the 
outfit of tools, and to repay the cost of the seeds, etc. They 
did excellent and willing work while school lasted, and on the 
last day of term hardly a weed could be found lifting its head 
above the horizon of that half-acre. But with vacation came 
drouth, some weeds, some thieves, and the ravages of insect life, 
so that the returns, financially considered, were not large. The 
financial motive for the pupils never seemed to reach them just 

as it should, so this year a new one will be given. It is the 
annual custom for the school to make up a great collection about 
Thanksgining, of articles of foed, clothing, and so on, for worthy 
people in the community who find life’s struggle a severe one. 
This yea> everything that we can raise in the garden will go into 
that collection and fund. This will put an opportunity to help 
the deserving within the reach of every child, and will give him 
something to work for which he can thoroughly appreciate and 
understand. With this impulse for good stirring the pupils to 
thought and action, it is believed that this year the teachers will 
have even greater success than last in raising men and women, 
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Supplementary. 


Columbia’s Reception. 
By M. D. STERLING. 


CHARACTERS,—Columbia wears a white, flowing robe with a girdle of 


- stars. A liberty cap on head. In one hand she carries an American flag 


loosely furled about the staff. In the other, she holds two long palms which 
she lays beside her on the dais. 

Uncle Sam wears a high, old-fashioned white beaver hat, blue coat with 
brass buttons, blue vest with white stars, red and white striped trousers, a 
red, white, and blue necktie. 

The forty-four states are represented by girls in Greek costumes of white 
cheese-cloth. Their hair is arranged in Grecian style with fillets of red, 
white, and blue ribbon, They wear girdles ot the same colors. The name 
of each state is printed in gilt on a white ribbon crossing from right shoulder 
to left side. Each carries something suggestive of the state’s products or 
industries. For instance, the cotton-growing states carry cotton ; the gold 
and silver states, gold and silver (a well-gilded oblong block makes an ex- 
cellent representation of a ‘gold brick”); the fruit-growing states small 
baskets of fruit ; the manufacturing states, tiny modelsof mills and factories; 
commercial states like New York, ships ; the lumber districts may carry trees 
(branches of evergreen); and the agricultural states, sheaves of wheat, corn, 
tobacco, etc. No state should be without its symbol; what that symbol 
ought to be can readily be found by consulting a geographical gazetteer as 
to the sources of the state’s revenues. 

Columbia's Guests, England (a boy dressed as ‘‘ John Bull”); France (a 
boy in dress suit, wearing a mustache and imperial); Scotland (Highlander 
with bagpipes); Ireland (knee-breeches, low beaver hat, shillelah); Russia 
(fur-trimmed cap and long overcoat, a sledge strapped on back); China 
(Mandarin hat, long queue, flowing sleeves to blouse); Turkey, Japan, 
Egypt, Spain, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Mexico, India, Arabia, Greece, Brazil, Australia, each in distinctive costume, 
as far as possible. These twenty-two countries are all represented by boys. 
The name of each country should be worn upon the head-covering, or other 
convenient part of costume. 

The exercise begins by the piano playing ‘‘ Hail Columbia” as a 
march ; this is a signal for the states to enter by twos from back of platform, 
New York and Illinois (both of whom desired to hold the World's fair) lead- 
ing the way, and Columbia entering last alone. The states file off to right 
and left, marching around the platform, the leaders meeting again at front 
center. Columbia, meanwhile, seats herself on a raised dais, canopied with 
the American colors, and decorated with flags of all nations. The states 
march and countermarch before her, following their respective leaders 
through various evolutions. Presently Columbia claps her hands, At this 
signal, the march changes to minuet time; the states take positions for the 
minuet (couples facing each other) and begin to sing, stepping in time to 
the music, asin the minuet. 


Song of the States. 


Air from “ Don Giovanni.” 





= 
~~ 
(1) At fair Columbia’s word we come, 
Each from her own beloved home ; 
Where wide Pacific’s waves are tossed, 
Where roll the prairies green, 
Where frowns ‘‘a stern and rockbound coast,” 
Where palm and tropic fruit are seen ; 
Thence at Columbia’s bidding come, 
Each from her own beloved home ! 
Each from her own beloved home ! 


See! at Columbia’s open door, 

Ready their praises to outpour, 

Stand all the nations of the earth, 

A hearty welcome sing ! 

Old World and New proclaim his worth 
Who first to view this goodly land did bring ; 
Twine we anew the wreath of fame 

To honor great Columbus’ name. 


(During the singing of the last stanza the states group themselves on each 
side of the dais. As the song ceases, Columbia rises.) 
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Columbia.—Greeting, my daughters. 

The States (together).—Greeting, O Columbia! our glorious 
mother. 

Columbia (addressing Illinozs.\— What say you, Illinois? Is 
all in readiness for the great celebration to which we have invited 
our friends and neighbors? To yourcare was the World’s fair 
committed, and to you we look for its success. 

Illinois (bowing low).—Everything is in readiness, O Columbia ! 
My daughter Chicago, who is blessed with much executive ability, 
has provided ample entertait.ment for all our guests. 

Columbia.—’Tis well. (Turns to New York.) I think New 
York can tell us how secon these guests of ours may be expected. 

New York.— With every steamer that enters my harbor arrives 
some one bound forthe great World's fair of eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, dear mother. 

Columbia.—Glad tidings, indeed! See that you have a wel- 
come for all that come, New York, and send them on their way 
rejoicing. 

New York (sighing). Gladly would I have extended more 
than a mere welcome, if 7, instead of Illinois, had been chosen 
hostess of the occasion. 

Pennsylvania.—\ndeed it is no light task to be hostess at a 
Centennial celebration, as I discovered in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six. It is really wearing on one’s nerves! Still, I have 
never regretted the trouble I took, for in Centennial year my dear 
daughter Philadelphia was “the observed of all observers.” She 
is _ a quiet little Quaker mouse, I think the stirring up did her 
good, 

Lilinods (pensively).—1 scarcely know what will be the effect 
on my Chicago. 

New York.— Perhaps she will have more push than ever! 

Illinois (courtesying to New York).-Thank you, sister. 
( Voices outstde.) 

Columbia, lf I mistake not, some distinguished guests are 
approaching. I trust you will join with me, my dears, in receiv- 
ing our visitors graciously. 

The States (together).—We will do so with pleasure, O Col- 
umbia ! 

(At this point the piano strikes into ‘* Yankee Doodle,” which becomes a 
march for the entering guests. Uncle Sam enters followed by Columbia’s 
guests in single file. He goes at once to the foot of the dais and shakes 
hands with Columbia; then introduces the visitors, one by one. This is 
done in dumb show, the music still playing. The guests should pay their 
respects to Columbia in as varied and characteristic ways as possible. As 
each turns away from the dais, Columbia signals two of the states to take 
him in charge, so that by the time the introductions are completed a general 
promenade is in progress. For instance, John Bull has Massachusetts on 
one side and Pennsylvania on the other; France makes himself agreeable to 
Louisiana and Florida ; John Chinaman is escorted by California and New 
York. With the last introduction the music ceases and Columbia sits 
down. Uncle Sam seats himself on a corner of the dais and begins to whit- 
tle a piece of wood. The promenade continues throughout the conversation 
that follows, the promenaders gradually grouping themselves for the chorus 
at end.) 


Columbia.—How | rejoice, Uncle Sam, that so many have ac- 
cepted our invitation. 

Uncle Sam (drawling).—\ guess when we keep open house, 
Columbia, people that don’t accept our invitation suffer more 
than we do. Excuse me for whittlin’, Columbia. I’m making a 
toy for little Hawaii. 1 like the child so well it comes easy to-do 
her a kindness. 

Columbia.—But, my dear Uncle Sam, you are dressed in your 
very best Sunday clothes! Under the circumstances is whittling 
just the thing ? 

Uncle Sam (laying down stick and putting his knife in his 
pocket).—Maypbe it isn’t quite proper, come to think of it, Colum- 
bia. But I’m a plain old fellow—always was!—and don’t like 
too much standin’ on ceremony. 

(Here the states and the guests sing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” the 


piano having started up the first few bars. Uncle Sam and Columbia join 
in the chorus, Columbia waving her flag, and Uncle Sam his hat.) 


John Bull.—That is a fine song, still I must confess to liking 
best my own national anthem. There is something truly noble, 
at least to an English mind, in the strains of “ God Save the 
Queen.” : 

Massachusetts.— For ourselves, we believe not in either queens 
or kings; but so well did we like the music of your anthem that 
one of our poets wrote American words for it. 

John Bull—\ndeed? I should be delighted to hear the dear 
old air once more, even though wedded to unfamiliar words. 

Columbia's Guests.—Delighted! Delighted! Will not the 
ladies favor us ? 

Columbia.—Ere you sing again, my daughters, I have a re- 
quest to make of our guests here assembled. 

France (with a low bow).—Surely we may grant the request 
of so fair a lady, even before it is made. 

Columbia's Guests —Speak on, O Columbia! 

Columbia.—My request is that each of you who may feel so 
inclined will tell me at the end of the coming song with what 
thought it has inspired you. He that best pleases me shall not 
go unrewarded. And now, my daughters, you may proceed. 


(Here the states move together and sing ‘‘ My Country Tis of Thee.”) 
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Columbia.—My friends, I am ready now to hear your 
thoughts. 

Uncle Sam.—Speak out, gentlemen. Never be bashful. Bash- 
fulness is a feeling that I find it convenient to do without ! 

France.—As you sang “ My Country,” / thought of La Belle 
France, 

John Buill.— And | of Victoria’s glorious empire upon which 
the sun never sets. 

Chinaman.—And | of the country of Confucius. 

Ireland.—The Emerald isle was in my thoughts. 

Scotland.—The land of Bruce was in mine. 

Russia.—While far away Russia was in mine. 

Columbia.—And thou, Italy? What was thy thought as the 
chorus rose and fell? 

Italy. —O Columbia! my thought turned first of all to my ow 
country, aS was natural. But soon, very soon, arose to mind 
Italy’s great son, Christopher Columbus, who first discovered the 
fair land of liberty of which thy daughters sing. (Here the ap- 
plause ts led by Uncle Sam.) 

Spain.—Columbus was in my thought, also. Nor must it be 
forgotten that by adoption he was a son of Spain, without whose 
timely assistance his great discovery might have never come to 
pass. All nations now delight to honor Christopher Columbus ; 
but in his days of poverty and obscurity only one helping hand 
was outstretched—the hand of Spain. (Renewed applause.) 

Columbia.—Thy words have weight, O Spain ! and they echo 
the very thought that was in my own mind. Approach the dais. 
(Spain kneels on one knee before Columbia.) 

Columbia (taking up the palms). \taly, 1 would have thee, 
also, come hither. (/taly approaches dats and knecls beside 
Spain.) Take these symbols of the victories achieved by Chris- 
topher Columbus. Wear them as a token from Columbia that 
she is not unmindful of the two nations that gave this land to 
the world, but ever holds them in grateful memory. I charge my 
daughter Illinois that especial honor be accorded to our guests, 
Spain and Italy, at the World's fair about to be held in celebra- 
tion of his achievements whom both nations are proud to claim 
as a worthy son, Christopher Columbus. 

(Illinois, bowing to Columbia, takes her place between Spain and Italy, 
and leads them to center of platform. Columbia escorted by Uncle Sam 
follows. Around this group Columbia’s guests form a circle. Outside of 
this, the States form a larger circle. As the last few lines of each stanza in 
the closing chorus are sung, the circles march around the central group, al- 
ways in opposite directions to each other. All join in song at closing 


chorus, ‘‘O Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean ! ”) 


¥ 
Decoration Day. 


(Declamation.) 


“Founded in the gloom of war, it has come to be a day of 
glorious recollections and of patriotic anticipations. Time, which 
spares neither grief nor joy, has so modified the sorrows of this 
nation as to enable us to smile through our tears over the glorious 
prospect which lies before us. Our hearts beat with quickening 
gratitude to the heroic dead whose exalted patriotism has assured 
us our destiny. 

“ This is a day that must survive and forever finda place in our 
national life. The character of the festival that we celebrate to- 
day is the most unique in the history of the world. We do not 
celebrate alone the bravery of individuals or the skill of com- 
manders, but we celebrate in all its entirety the sublime epoch 
when fidelity to the republic triumphed over the dangers that 
comprised the civil war, and we emerged from the conflict radiant 
with the light of liberty established and in American institutions 
made indestructible by the undying vigor of American patriotism. 

“ This is essentially the festival of the Union soldier, because 
he was the type of American citizenship that for all time to come 
must stand out in boldest outlines on the page of history. The 
conflict in which he engaged was not made by the generation in 
which he lived. It was a legacy handed down by the fathers of 
the republic after the foreign invader had been driven out. Our 
forefathers sought to treat with the great evil of slavery with the 
political poultice that is known as compromise. But when the 
evil became an open running sore it became necessary to treat it 
with fire and stee!, and the Union soldier was ready to gain the 
triumph over the evils that menaced his country in her peril. He 
devoted his life to the service, and to-day over his grave we cele- 
brate his triumph. 

“ But the Union soldier was great in peace as well as in war. 
His course was marked by a heroism greater than that of any 
other soldier in the world, for his was not merely a triumph of 
arms; it was not merely a conclusion of physical triumph. It 
was a triumph of heart and mind, for the Union soldier won the 
respect of the foe that he vanquished. To-day, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, there is a love for the flag of 
the Union. 

“The victory of the Union soldier was unique among all the 
victories which have been won in warfares of the world, for this 
is not essentially a military memorial alone, for to-day the Union 
stands not defended by armed force or by frowning fortresses. 
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Its foundations are laid in the hearts of our citizens, South as 
well as North, and it will be durable and eternal because of that 
foundation. 

“ Although the patriotism of the Union soldier in taking up 
arms was creditable to him, he also deserves credit for the man- 
ner in which he laid down his arms. Never before did a victor- 
ious army so lay down its arms at the behest of civil rulers with- 
out the slightest disturbance throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Never before had such an army been disbanded 
without bringing disturbance. But the Union soldier, his mission 
accomplished, returned to civil life, there to accomplish fresh 
triumphs in the peaceful pursuits of ordinary life. 

“ The lesson which this day teaches above all others is, that no 
matter what difficulties may arise the patriotism of this republic 
will be able to surmount them. No matter what dangers may 
threaten our institutions there are always to be in reserve Amer- 
ican patriotism sufficient to solve every question and surmount 
every difficulty. 

“No sooner had the smoke lifted from southern battlefields ; 
no sooner had the rivers that had run red with blood once more 
resumed their course clear and pellucid to the sea, and the South 
was seen humbled and defeated, lying in ruins, her cities in waste, 
than the men of the North turned with charity and brotherly love 
to the aid of the men with whom they had fought. The victory 
which was achieved for the Union was thus made a permanent 
one for the union of these states, 

“We know that many institutions of mankind have existed and 
disappeared. The greatest of English writers has said that all 
human institutions are but phantoms disappearing with the dawn 
—if not of this day, at least of another. We have had abundant 
experience of this in nations that have had a place on this earth 
before us. We are told that the barbarians that swept down 
from the north upon the Old World were really impelled by hunger, 
and swooped down upon civilization not so much for conquest 
as for bread. And we are told that in our cities to day, there are 
great bodies of men that are hungering for bread, ready to be led 
to the work of destruction and deeds of violence by anarchists. 
It may be that there are such desperate men. Poverty seems to 
be inseparable from the lot of mankind. But we know too that 
the ranks of patriots are recruited from the poorest quarters, and 
that even from the tenement house come forth men that become 
great and good citizens. The safety of the state is to be found 
in the intelligence and patriotism of the common people, and upon 
this we can rely for protection in any emergency that has been 
suggested, There are all over this country unknown and unsus- 
pected heroes who, when occasion should demand it, would be- 
come Grants and Shermans and Sheridans. 

“ The lesson of the Union was not ended in 1865. The mis- 
sion of the Union soldier did not close with the late war. It 
continues to-day as a patriotism which is the best security of the 
government. We are reminded of the survivors as we turn to- 
day from the graves of the brave men who were the herots of the 
war. 

“On the Capitol at Washington, surmounting the great dome 
where Congress is in session, there may be seen a bright light 
high above all else on the building. And as you recede from the 
place, and the turrets and fluted columns of the edifice disappear 
in the darkness, the light at the top seems to be higher and higher, 
and finally seems to blend with the horizon until finally only this 
light marks .he temple of freedom of our beloved government. 
And, as we celebrate this Decoration day, looking back on the 
martyrs of the civil war, their deeds shall be to us the brilliant 
light which shall grow ever brighter and brighter, and illumine 
the pathway of the republic to liberty, prosperity, and happiness.” 


r 
The Discovery of America. 


By JESSAMINE KEITH. 
(Air: Yankee Doodle.) 


Columbus sailed the sea so wide, 
Because he had a notion 

That there was land the other side, 
The great Atlantic ocean. 

Chorus— 

The people thought he’d lost his mind, 
And tried to teach him reason, 
But he was certain he could find 
New countries in due season. 


And when at last the Queen of Spain 
Gave him the help he needed, 

He bravely sailed across the main, 
By her good wishes speeded. 


Chorus— The people thought, etc. 


For many, many days he sailed. 
At last the land he sighted ; 

His men, whose courage long had failed, 
Hailed it with hearts delighted. 


Chorus— The people, etc, 
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Then good Columbus came ashore, 
And with heartfelt devotion, 

Gave thanks to God, whose kind hand bore 
His ships across the ocean. 


Chorus— The people, etc. 
The red men hearty welcome gave. 
And brought both food and treasure,— 
They thought them gods who came to save, 
And give them life and pleasure. 


Chorus— The people, etc. 

The land he found is now our own, 
And without hesitation, 

We undertake to prove she’s grown 
To beat the whole creation. 


Chorus— The people, etc. 


* 


Correspondence. 
Dr. Rice and the New York Schools. 


I have been much interested in reading other extracts from Dr. Rice’s 
Forum articles. Would Dr. Rice do better if he should go into the school- 
room as teacher ; or, if he should attempt to superintend, which is the lesser 
task ? 

I was greatly surprised at the tone of the editorial in THE JOURNAL for 
February 11. I have read THE JOURNAL for years and have imbibed all 
my ideas of the ‘‘ new education” from it. Its editors have seemed to me 
unalterably opposed to mechanical teaching. 

Yet you say Dr. Rice’s report on the New York schools fails to show (1) 
that the teaching is inappropriate to the age, disposition, and ability of the 
pupils, or not equal to the demands of enlightened pedagogy ; (2) fails to 
show incompetency or inability in the teacher, or that the subjects selected 
were not well handled, or that the teachers were not sympathetic with the 

upils. 
, n the ‘* wild and woolly west” the teacher who would employ the meth- 
ods described by Dr. Rice would find herself without employment, and that 
very soon, The descriptions of ‘‘ sense training” show that those pupils 
did not understand the definitions they gave so glibly. The recitation was 
‘* parrot-work” and yet you say that Dr. Rice fails to show that the teach- 


ing was ‘not equal to the demands of enlightened pedagogy”! ! So too the ° 


work in number, in language, and in reading, if Dr. Rice gives a true report, 
is allbad. As the system is evidently wrong, I am puzzled to know why 
you defend it. 

Let Dr. Rice visit the schools of Topeka, Kansas City, Kans., Leaven- 
worth, Clay Center, Wichita, or many country towns, and tell us of our 
faults ; we will welcome him. We know we do not teach as he says you do 
in New York, BE. LL. C. 

Kansas. 

It does not matter whether Dr. Rice would make a success in 
the school-room or not; the question is, Are our schools con- 
ducted on educational principles? THE JOURNAL has main- 
tained, and still maintains, that they are only partially so con- 
ducted. Dr. Rice is a competent man to criticise the schools ; he, 
however, does not always measure up the totality of the teacher’s 
work, and is much influenced by the teacher’s manner and the 
class tactics, sometimes confounding them with teaching meth- 
ods. He has done an excellent thing, and a thankless thing, too. 

The remark in THE JOURNAL referred to, was made to draw 
a distinction between “ mechanical teaching ’’ and teaching that 
is done mechanically on account of the numbers in the class and 
the shortness of the time. When sixty pupils are put before a 
primary teacher and she conscientiously determines to carry them 
over a given extent of knowledge, she necessarily falls into mili- 
tary habits. The teaching may be good in spite of that, but the 
tendency is towards mechanicalness. Now in criticising teachers 
who have this large number of pupils, and who are required to 
carry them over a certain course (that is, quantity becomes an 
element), we must expect to find teaching tactics employed. 
Good teachers employ them, so do poor teachers. The remarks 
made were not made to defend any incorrect practices described 
by Dr. Rice, but to point out the distin-tion between mechanical 
teaching, and the form that teaching will more or less assume on 
account of the numbers of pupils. That there is an abundance of 
mechanical teaching in this city is too well known to be denied, 

To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Some time ago I sent you Miss 
Proctor’s poem entitled ‘‘ Columbia’s Emblem,” and some remarks about its 
rendering before the late meeting of school superintendentsin Boston. I am 
much interested in the corn. As being universal. or wide-spread, it seems to 
me the most appropriate emblem. This appeared to be the sentiment of all 
whom I have spoken with on the subject. I wish you would help us to 
boom thecorn. The poem is soon to be set to music. I hope it will be learned 
by heart by all school children, and sung by them. In this Columbian year 
we ought to install the corn upon our escutcheon as the Egyptians did the 
lotus. What a column for architecture might be made by clustering the 
stalks and twining the leaves and the tassels for a capital! How beautiful 
the combination of the yellow ear and the silver husk in the painting on a 
wall! 

If we can get this idea before all the children of the country, the corn will 
take its place as Columbia's emblem. A. P. MARBLE. 

[We share our correspondent’s enthusiasm for the corn, and 
for the idea of making it a national emblem in the way he sug- 
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gests. We gladiy make a place for the poem, which cannot but 
aid in spreading this enthusiasm. ] 


CoLumMBia’s EMBLEM. 


Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn ! 

Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of earth, 'twas born. 

From Superior’s shore to Chile, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, 

With its banners of green and silken sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest ; 

And by dew and shower, from its natal hour 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 

Till the gods were fain to share with men 
The perfect feast outspread. 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze ; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribe 
As the gods’ own gift and seal ; 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields ; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And lavish as leaves, the rustling sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest. 

For they strew the plains and crowd the wains 
When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn. 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best ! 

The arbutus and the golden rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn ; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn ! 

—Century Magazine. 


In THE JOURNAL of March 18 you refer to the “color line” in the schools 
and say, ‘‘ The American schools cannot afford to keep up race barriers.” 
Now THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has a large circulation at the South and it would 
be extremely difficult to find a teacher there, familiar with the social condi- 
tions, who would agree with this statement. Nor do thecolored people in the 
South ask for mixed schools. The Southern people are anxious the negro 
should be educated, but in separate schools. They are willing to pay liberally, 
that their children may have as good schools as the white children have, but 
they are opposed to any mixing of the races in educational institutions, Be- 
sides our laws prohibit mixed schools. CEcIL E, EVANs. 

Fairfield, Tex. 

The quotations referred to, related to schools in our Northern 
cities, like New York, where the negroes are few. The liberty is 
extended to them togo to such schools as they choose ; most pre- 
fer to go to schools where only their race is found. At the South 
the case is entirely different. The whites desire that the blacks 
be in separate schools, and provide for them usually as good 
school buildings and as good teachers as there are to be found 
of their color. It is a fact that if the schools were mixed the en- 
tire teaching would be done by the whites; this the blacks see. 
The conclusion reached after many visits made to colored schools 
during the past ten years, is that the plan the South adopts is the 
best and most satisfactory to both parties. Graduates of Fisk 
university and the Atlanta normal school, men and women pos- 
— superior qualifications, were found, and doing excellent 
work. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Is form study, and drawing 
possible in an ungraded country school: I haye a period set apart for draw- 
ing which worries me very much. We have no models. All the material 
we have is blank drawing-books. F. F. E. 

Yes, it is possible. You are fortunate in being left free to 
choose your own system. The models can be made by the 
pupils, of pasteboard, and the making be a part of the study. 
Miss Hintz’ articles should help you very efficiently. Study them. 
The Prang system is much in favor. 


To the Editor of the SCHOOL JOURNAL :—What shall I do with a boy who 
takes very little interest in his studies, though he is smart and bright. He 
takes delight in annoying the other pupils, especially the smaller ones. I 
would like to hear from you in regard to him. L. Cc. 

Millersburg Ohio. 

_ Work him pretty hard. Praise him when he does well. Give 
him a written statement of your approval to show his parents. 
Make him monitor of something. Give him an occasional out- 
of-door commission. Read “ Evolution of Dodd.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE JOURNAL will, from this week on, give considerable space 
to the progress of the World’s fair, bringing forward all matters 
in this connection most interesting to teachers. An article next 
week will give general suggestions as to accessibility and pleasant- 
ness of boarding localities, etc. Articles will follow giving an 
inside view of the fair from a teacher's standpoint. 








Mr. Wilbur S. Jackman, who contributes to this week’s JOUR- 
NAL an article on School Gardens, snows by experience that “read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic may be taught thoroughly and com- 
pletely through the science studies.” Many teachers have held 
this as an opinion, but to ézow it is quite another thing. ‘“ Give 
us facts!” cries the Gradgrind world about us, but many a 
teacher sees the truth by the eye of faith alone, being prevented 
by cast-iron systems from testing it. Such teachers have no 
facts to give. Honored be the teacher whose faith gives him 
strength to win eibow room. Such teachers plow ahead and 
plant the seed and harvest the FACTS before which the mechan- 
ics in education must finally bow. Mr. Jackman is such a 
teacher. 





Hon. J.R. Preston, state superintendent of public education, says: 
“I should like you to know that your EDUCA1IONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS are in the hands of all the teachers of Mississippi. Supt. 
Preston has planned (1) an institute at Oxford to train conductors; 
(2) a four weeks’ summer normal school, at Oxford ; (3) a four 
weeks’ summer normal school, at Lake; (4) a four wéeks’ sum- 
mer normal school (colored), at Tougaloo; (5) a four weeks’ 
summer normal school, at Holly Springs. There is evidently 
to be an “ educational campaign ” in Mississippi. 





The fair held in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the bene- 
fit of the Teachers’ Aid Association, continued all last week, 
under very good auspices-and it was extended through Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. Donations included ponies, pianos, 
and a city lot, and the devotion of the managers was indefatig- 
able. The attendance was very large, even on Friday evening, 
when the floods of rain must have kept many at home. The 
school children thronged the academy every afternoon and 
evening. As we goto press it is not known what the financial 
result will be. During the last days of the fair a profit of $30,000 
was prophesied. The amount aimed at was $50,000, 





Even the bald map study established in many curricula in the 
name of geogravhy may be quickened with the breath of life by 
an able teacher. The names on the map are many of them full 
of history and the Indian and Revolutionary stories that may be 
told in connection with them contain much real geography in 
their descriptions of the country. Tourist’s Guides contain many 
of the pictures necessary. Two articles in this week’s JOURNAL 
will assist the teacher in thus relieving the soullessness of map 
study and getting some culture out of it. They will help in 
teaching U.S. history, also. The articles are “Echoes of the 
Past,” and “Historical Meanings of Indian Names.” Their author 
has made an exhaustive study of ancient and modern languages, 
particularly those of the American Indians, and can speak 
authoritatively on the subject. 





The teacher who is in search of materials for Closing Exercises 
will find them in the pages of THE JOURNAL. There will be 
some specially prepared for these occasions suiting all kinds of 
schools. We have urged subscribers to file copies of THE JoUR- 
NAL, for in the language of Miss E. L. Pratt, of Louisville, “ No- 
where is there such a mine of materials, fresh and appropriate for 
all kinds of occasions as you furnish in THE JOURNAL.” It will 
only need skill to select for the occasion. 


The Tampa Dazly Times says: 

A very interesting meeting was held in the court house on 
Saturday morning last, by the teachers of Tampa City. A re- 
ception was tendered to Amos M. Kellogg, the editor of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, of New York City, who is making a short 
visit to Tampa. Mr. Kellogg was introduced by Prof. B. C. 
Graham, and after a short time spent in conversation he gave 
some suggestions relating to educational progress that met with 
approval. He said that all progress must begin with the teacher 
himself ; he must advance on from one stage of progress to an- 
other. It has been the effort of Mr. Kellogg for several years 


to have the teachers of Florida enter on a course of preparation 
that would in a few years end in making all professional teachers 
—that is, hold by merit a life diploma. 

As we have said, the meeting was a most interesting one. The 
absence of Superintendent Buchholz was regretted, as he is an 
advocate of educational advancement. 
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The New York Exhibit. 


New York city will send to the World’s fair an exhibit costing 
$7,000 to $8,000. It will represent the work of the entire curri- 
culum as done in the six primary and eight grammar grades. It 
will give not the work of selected pupils, but in every instance 
that of the entire class. All of the schools have contrib- 
uted, but not all the work can be sent, the space at the city’s 
disposal in the fair building being limited. The surplus will be 
handed over to the Press club, as also a duplicate of everything 
sent to the fair. : 

Several unique features characterize the exhibit. Photographs 
of interior and exterior views of schools will show the pupils at 
all sorts of work, and in all sorts of scrapes as well. The camera 
has caught one six-vear-old in the act ‘of coming late, and her 
chagrin and humiliation are touchingly apparent. One class of 
girls sewing seems to illustrate the value of manual work in 
training the attention. Not a pair of eyes is raised from the 
stitches. Views are taken of the quick dismissals, by which, in 
case of fire, a building containing 2,800 pupils can be emptied in 
three minutes. 

The subject of music will be represented in the usual way and 
by the phonograph. This instrument is placed before a depart- 
ment of pupils and records something like the following, the 
music teacher having written an air of perhaps six measures upon 
the blackboard : 

Have you ever seen this piece before, pupils ? 

No, sir. 

Do you think you can sing it ? 

Yes, sir. 

I'll give you a minute to look at it. 

Now we will sing. Right, left, right, left—sing ! 

The class or department sings the tune. 

a you think you could sing it if the blackboard were out of sight ? 

es, sir. 

Sliding of the blackboard. 

Singing from memory. 

Then a familiar piece is sung in unison. A four-part song 
follows. Finally the school is delighted by the repetition of the 
whole from the instrument, and the information that this faithful 
reporter will be taken to Chicago to tell the tale of their musical 
ability. 

Exercises in music written from tone dictation form a feature 
of this exhibit. The teacher plays the air and the pupils write it, 
afterwards transposing it on the same sheet into another key. 

Some beautiful work will be shown in the dissection of plants 
and insects, the parts being separately, though relatedly, mounted 
upon a sheet of paper and labeled, “ petals,’ “sepals,” “thorax,” 
etc. In schools possessed of teachers who take an interest in 
these studies they are taught very effectively, as the exhibit will 
show. The specimens are mounted with great fidelity and neat- 
ness. 

Composition takes a variety of forms. Here is che result of 
an observation. information lesson. A piece of rubber is attached 
to the top of the page and below it is written: 


Name, Rubber. 

Kingdom, Vegetable. 

Kind of plant, Tree. 

Where found, Torrid zone. 
Obtained, By tapping. 

State, Liquid, solid. 
Qualities, Elastic, waterproof. 
Uses, Erasers, clothing. 


A wide range in subjects is shown, the children sometimes 
selecting their own. Two draughts of the same composition are 
given in some sets, the children’s own correction of their own 
errors, appearing in red ink and the teacher's additional correc- 
tions in green upon the first draught. More than three hundred 
volumes of 500 pp. each have been solidly bound to show the 
children’s work in composition, book-keeping, penmanship, etc. 

The penmanship exhibit culminates, perhaps, in the framed 
product of two little girls who worked together upon the same 
piece. It is a gracefully disposed group of cards in outline, upon 
which the names of the members of the board of education are 
done in ornamental Old English. 

Drawing and design are attractively represented. Wall-paper 
patterns of extreme merit and elegant lace designs are included 
here. The Normal college contributes nobly to this part of the 
exhibit. In some sets from lower grades the processes of design- 
ing isshown. A natural leaf, for instance, is attached to the 
upper part of the sheet. It is conventionalized by the pupil, who 
then makes a design of it. A school in Vandewater street sends 
some elegant designs in color for church windows and China 
decorations. The first grade in one school has attempted some 
original designs in historic architectural ornament. The results 
will be shown, not as scholarly work, but as a brave attempt. 

The spirit of design goes into the sewing class, where, besides 
the usual plain sewing, neatly booked up for exhibition, embroid- 
eries are shown, done by the pupils upon patterns of their own 
designing. A wreath of wild roses, gracefully drawn and skil- 
fully worked in silk by a child of 12, is an example of merit. 

The usual artistic map drawing is to be seen, accompanied by 
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variations showing the relation of political geography to history. 
One map shows, by successive additions overlaid upon the ori- 
ginal, outlined with the scissors at south and east, and fastened 
together in the northwest corner, the thirteen original states and 
the successive additions to their number. 

A set of geometric solid forms described in paper, cut into open- 
work designs suited to the shapes of their faves, suggests appro- 
priate work for the jack-knife and fret-saw. A greater variety of 
form products and manual training products will be found at the 
Press club exhibit than in that sent to Chicago. At the Press 
club, also, a cooking class of girls, and a class of boys “ studying 
with their tools” will be found at work. Here, too, an exhibit 
from the evening high schools will be shown. 

Notwithstanding all that has bee.: said in disparagement of the 
New York schools, the city need not be ashamed of its exhibit. 
The uniformly high grade of work shown by entire classes in the 
regular every-day studies shows that something is being developed 
in the children, if it is only industrious application to study and 
neatness of execution. Whether better can be done in a system 
providing for the instruction of 220,000 children in schools sur- 
rounded by the din of commerce, and one of which represents 
27 nationalities, it remains for some genius to point out. Ad- 
verse criticism may be wholesome, but what is more needed is 
helpful advice suited to the conditions under which the system 
lives. The larger the system, the more difficult and dangerous 
it becomes to allow experimentation to interrupt the regular work. 
This is obvious. Yet there is a growing disposition to grant 
periods of freedom from restriction to individual teachers and in- 
dividual schools who have an idea to work out and are compe- 
tent to do it. 

We hope soon to offer our readers a series of articles on the 
advantages and difficulties attending the development of city 
systems of education. 


The Columbian Educational Exhibit. 


A very successful work is nearly completed in the preparation 
for the World's fair of the educational exhibit of this country. 
The effort directed to this display has been so general as to in- 
sure for the United States a + alert representative picture of 
education in its multiplied aspects. In the duties of his office as 
chief of the department of Liberal Arts, Dr. Selim H. Peabody, 
formerly long known as the president of the University of Illinois, 
has shown a practical sense of pedagogical needs as well as the 
extraordinary devotion to the idea of the general value and dig- 
nity of education which was to be expected. The plan of presen- 
tation, therefore, developed on a scientific basis, is such as to make 
it unnecessary for time to be wasted by teachers having much or 
little of it to Spend. 

As arranged in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts building, 
where a space of four or five acres (200,000 square feet) is devoted 
to it, this exhibit will be seen in a two-fold order formed with ref- 
erence alike to states and to grades. The definite area given to 
each state is determined by its amount of material to be displayed 
as nearly as this could be toretold. These state areas extend 
north and south in paraliel subdivisions, while by the plan for the 
arrangement of the elements in the several states the successive 
grades are brought forward in proper groupings extending east 
and west. In this way the visitor has placed before him the clear 
opportunity for selection. An advantage is to be gained from the 
arrangement in all cases, whether the prevailing interest is the 
study of a single grade through its variations and simiiarities in 
the different sections of the country as here represented, or the 
observation is directed with equal thoroughness over the whole 
range from elementary to advanced work in the different state 
exhibits. 

The educational system generally will not be illustrated by 
schools in operation. A few active exhibits, such as are provided 
from the kindergarten, manual training, laboratory work, physical 
culture, etc., are to be shown, while the government exhibit will in- 
clude an Indian boarding-school arranged by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and in the regular daily studies and industries to be con- 
ducted, exactly as on areservation, during the term of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The illustration of educational literature is to be very complete. 
That of school buildings, furni:ure, and appliances will be exten- 
sive as well as highly valuable in its representative character. A 
feature of the exhibit of Illinois is to be a model common school- 
room of high grade, fully equipped and furnished, under the di- 
rection of the superintendent of public instruction. | 

The work of pupils, classified as literary, scientific, mechanical, 
and artistic, has been obtained with peculiar care in reference to 
the genuineness of every item offered. Under the injunction to 
this course issued by the chief of the department, the strict rep- 
resentation probably is secured. 

The Catholic educational exhibit is independent. Its plan of 
preparation requires each of the teaching communities—as the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and the different orders of 
women devoted to educational work—to furnish through its own 
organization a collective exhibit of the various educational institu- 
tions under its respective charge, 
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An appropriate and interesting part of the exhibit of the edu- 
cation of this country will be in the character of history. Some 
of the older universities are able to display relics of various forms, 
previously almost unknown to this generation, with portraits, 
busts, etc., and in some cases of notable collections of books writ- 
ten by their alumni. 

On July 25 will begin the World’s Educational Congress to 
continue five days. This follows a series of special educational 
congresses beginning on July 17, of which separate announcements 
are made by the several committees. The educational congress is 
practically under the direction of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation represented by a committee of arrangements of which Dr. 
W. T. Harris is chairman. The congress has been organized 
into sixteen departments each of which will have a carefully pre- 
pared list of questions for discussion: 


A National Model School Library. 


As may be generally remembered, the Bureau of Education exhibited in 
1876 a collection of books which was deservedly extolled. Again in 1878, 
when General John Eaton, as commissioner of education, showed in the 
Paris exposition a valuable collection of this kind, the scheme was immensely 
appreciated as a stimulating example. 

The regard in which the public library is held in this country as one of the 
most efficient factors in the school systems of education will be correspond- 
ingly illustrated in the Columbian exposition, but with some near approach 
to ideal perfection. With so high an aim at least, the Bureau of Education 
and the American Library Association have united their efforts, and have de- 
voted extraordinry care to the formation of a joint exhibit showing in what 
manner the selection of a school library and its administration may be made 
most serviceable to teachers and pupils. 

An expert committee has this library exhibit in charge. Its members are 
Mary S. Cutler, vice-director Library school, Albany, N. Y.; Frank P. Hill, 
librarian, public library, Newark, N. J.; Charles Alex. Nelson, assistant 
librarian, Newberry library, Chicago; Weston Flint, statistician U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington; Charles A. Cutter, librarian Boston 
Atheneum; Frederick H. Hill, librarian Public Library, Chicago, and 
Hannah P. James, librarian Osterhout Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The idea of making the work of the American Library Association a part 
of that of the Bureau of Education was recommended in consequence of the 
requisite space and money being thereby provided, with the entire exhibit 
made at the national expense. At any rate the result of this two-fold appli- 
cation of competent forces is fortunate. The permanent exposition commit- 
tee appointed four sub-committees whose work has been directed respectively 
to the choice of books; the collection of books; architecture and statistics. 
A committee also, including Librarian Spofford, was assigned the task of 
receiving the co-operation of foreign libraries. To Dr. Harris fell naturally 
a special commission in reference to history and statistics, and another to 
Melvil Dewey on comparative exhibit. 

An interesting procedure has been applied in the selection of books. A 
check list of 5,000 books common to a few public libraries was prepared, and 
lists of these books were sent out to about seventy-five librarians and special- 
ists, the lists and tabulated votes next being submitted to the selection com- 
mittee for final decision. Under the direction of Mr. J. N. Larned, chair- 
man of this committee, the plan has produced a list of 5,000 volumes es- 
teemed of the utmost value for the use in view. 

The entire library is donated by the publishers of the selected books. The 
chairman of the collection committee, Mr. W. T. Peoples of the Mercantile 
Library, states that the larger part of the exhibit, 3,600 volumes, went a few 
days ago to Chicago and the remainder will follow soon. Some of the Eng- 
lish as well as the American firms have contributed to this collection. The 
books are in only the English, French, and German languages. This library 
will be an integral part of the government exhibit. 

As the time for this work has been hardly sufficient, it is possible that the 
library may contain somewhat less than the proposed number of books. The 
selected list nevertheless will appear in the catalogue complete. The Bureau 
of Education will have printed many thousand copies of this publication to 
be distributed at the World's fair as well as among the libraries throughout the 
country. It isconsidered that as a guide this will be of great practical value 
in the selection of books for small collections. The exhibit library will be a 
permanent possession of the U.S. Bureau of Education at Washington 
when all persons who may be benefited by its use will have that privilege. 


. 


The Silver Street Kindergarten. 


The story of Patsy has given a sort of immortality to the Silver Street kinder- 
garten in San Francisco, Miss Kate Douglas Smith (now Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin) was residing in Santa Barbara, in 1878, where she wrote a book 
about camping out that drew attention to her as a writer, when the idea of a 
free kindergarten for the poor children of San Francisco was advanced. 
Miss Hattie Crocker sympathized with the project and guaranteed the needed 
funds for the undertaking; she is still its firm friend and is known to the 
children as ‘‘ the fairy Godmother.” 

The building gathers about 210 children into its four principal rooms. 
Over them Miss Nora Smith (a sister of Mrs. Wiggin) presides. One of 
the rooms is called the Sutro room; it was fitted up by Mr. Adolph Sutro; 
it is the play-room. Another is called the Eaton room, named after Com- 
missioner of Education Eaton. Here is a portrait of Mrs. Wiggin and 
under it these words, ‘‘Here was born the first free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky mountains. Let me have the pleasure of looking down on my su:- 
cessive groups of children sitting in the seats.” Here the “‘ Story of Patsy” 
was written. A bird by the name of ‘‘ Patsy” sings in a cage by the window. 
Another is called the Peabody room, after Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who did 
so much to interest Americans in the kindergarten. Another is called the 
Crocker room, after the patron of the enterprise. 

Mr. W. E. Brown, who is quite a philanthropist in his way, wrote a book 
entitled ‘‘ Jack and Gill,” and from the proceeds $600 was raised, and a 
boy’s library was started and opened on the ground floor ; this is open from 
two to six o’clock every day, to read or draw out books. On one day in the 


week there are classes in ‘‘ Kitchen garden,” where young girls learn to set 

the table and other housework to music and song. 

see them at work ; it is really a ‘‘ household opera,” ’ 
Out of this kindergarten have grown forty-one others; the pupils number 

over 3,000, There is an increasing interest in the work, and Mrs. Sarah B. 

Cooper has started a class to train those who wish to teach. 

Eva BouTELLE. 


It is quite fascinating to 


San Francisco. 
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The Indian nad of Education, published in Madras, says very kindly : 
‘* The Editor of THE NEw York SCHOOL JOURNAL (after graduating), deeply 
impressed with the belief that the normal school was the savior of education, 
devoted himself to the work of spreading a knowledge of successful methods 
of teaching. He believed there were thousands of young men and women, 
unable to attend a normal school, who would welcome instruction in an edu- 
cational journal, which, by unfolding right plans of teaching, proves a veritable 
normal school tothem, May he realize his hope that his work will prove of 
still higher value to the readers of this well-conducted periodical.” 





A Georgia teacher was asked at an institute to define and 
exemplify the word “ relief”” as used geographically. He said : 
“Why relief means to feel better. Georgia had a great relief 
when Sherman left her borders.” 


Ontario Educational Association. 
April 5-6. 
GENERAL MEETINGS. 
FIRST EVENING, 


The aoe session of the general association was held 
April 4, in the evening. Pres. S. B. Sinclair, B. A., of Hamilton, 
occupied the chair. The subject of his address was “ Unifica- 
tion of the Ontario Educational System.” 


He began by addressing a few words of welcome to the representatives of 
the various sections of the association present, and then proceed to point out 
the objects of the organization, which he said were: ‘‘ To impress upon 
ourselves, the country, and our legislators the great truth that every child 
born into this world possesses the inalienable right of the advantages of a 
free, thorough, liberal education ; to point out ways and means of perfecting 
and improving our present educational system and methods ; to render more 
universal the knowledge of the fact that the salvation of our schools and 
universities lies at the portals of the teaching profession ; to see that in every 
case the best available men and women are chosen, especially to fill positions 
of prominence and leadership, and, lastly, to take a wider outlook and seek 
for truth along lines not purely pedagogical.” 

Referring to the school system of Ontario, he said that it was to be feared 
that under the present state of high organization, spontaneity and individ- 
uality might be checked. There was possibly the most danger of this in 
cities and large towns, where in high and public schools teachers remain in 
the same position and teach the same limit until they fear that they can 
teach nothing else, and where possibly they are compelled to teach by cut and 
dried methods, superimposed by text-books or supervisor, their only duty 
being conceived to be to crowd pupils through the examination mill. Under 
such conditions there is always danger that teachers will be seized with a 
pedagogical cramp, and that pupils will proceed from form to form with 
manacled feet and lock-step until they become part and parcel of the lifeless 
machine—wooden men and women. Such a condition of affairs always 
arises from the abuse of system in the hands of those who fall down and 
worship the machine. The danger always exists and we do well to investi- 
gate preventive measures and remedies. 

Among the remedial measures which he proposed were: (1) That the 
parent should be in touch and in sympathy in the control and training of the 
pupil. (2) That more attention should be paid to the character of the 
school-room work, and that the prevalent error that any one can teach school 
must entirely disappear. (3) The importance of leadership must be more 
fully recognized, and the very best men must be elected regardless of party, 
creed, or other outside consideration. 

In the course of the address, the speaker paid a tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Egerton Ryerson. 


Mrs. Ada Mareau Hughes, then read a paper on “The Kinder- 
garten, a Natural Method of Education.” 


SECOND AND THIRD EVENINGS, 


Mr. Henry Reazin, P. S. I,, presented a paper on “ High School 
Entrance and Public School Leaving Examinations.” 

Thursday night the meeting was addressed by Prof. James 
Loudon, M. A., president of Toronto university, on “ Aids to 
Teaching Elementary Physics,” illustrated by stereopticon views. 

Inspector Ballard, of Hamilton, read a paper on “ Normal 


Schools.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Teachers’ Columbian Hall. 


(Teachers’ Headquarter’s at the World’s Fair.) 


Near entrance.—5oo feet from the best entrance, Woodlawn 
avenue. 

; Convenient to city,—Two blocks from elevated station, 5 cents 
are, 

The best guests.—s5oo of the leading superintendents, high 
school principals, and teachers have a!ready engaged rooms here. 

The cheapest by half,—Other first class brick hotels in this, the 
best part of the city, are charging double our prices. Our prices 
are 75 cents to 9o cents per day. 

Management well known.—The manager, Orville Brewer, is 
well-known to all teachers. 

No danger front fire —A frame hotel in suburb, near Chicago, 
put up for the World’s fair, recently took fire and burned in 20 
minutes, All large frame-hotels are in like danger. Columbian 
Hall is brick. 

The only hotel for Teachers in walking distance of the fair. 
Hence visitors are not at the mercy of railroads and street car lines 
which are already overcrowded and always subject to strikes and 
blockades. Write now for rooms. Teachers’ Columbian Hall 


Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Bulgaria and Russian Intrigue, 


On account of the peculiar complications in eastern Europe, 
Bulgaria has assumed considerable more importance than it would 
possess under ordinary circumstances. Its area is only that of 
one of the smallest of our states, being only about half that of the 
state of New York. It has Roumania on the north, the Black séa 
on the east, the Balkan range on the south, and Servia and Rume- 
lia on the west. Previous to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish pro- 
vince ; since then it has been a principality tributary to Turkey 
and obliged to struggle against Russian intrigue to maintain its 
government. It owes what self-government it possesses to the 
Berlin conference at which the great powers tried to adjust mat- 
ters after the war between Russia and Turkey. Russia, it seems, 
was not satisfied with the result of that conference, because Bul- 
geria was a part of the territory it wanted to annex and could not. 

The first choice of the Bulgarians as ruler was the Prince of 














PRINCE FERDINAND, OF BULGARIA. 


Battenberg, a cousin of the grand duke of Hesse, who in 1879 be- 
came Alexander I. of Bulgaria. He was at first considered too 
Russian in his sympathies, but soon became the center of Bulga- 
rian national asperations; and when, in the winter of 1885-6, he 
completely defeated the Servians, who had invaded Bulgaria, he 
became the darling of his people. He fell more and more into 
disfavor with Russia as he became popular at home, and in 1886 
was kidnapped by Russians and carried away into that country. 
He returned immediately and was enthusiastically received, but 
soon felt compelled to abdicate. 

The country was governed by a regency till the summer of 1887 
when the popular assembly of the nation elected, as prince, Fer- 
dinand, youngest son of Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg. His 
position in Bulgaria hasnot been acomfortableone. He enjoys the 
title of prince without full power, which is divided between him 
and the head man of the ministry. The Russians have laid plots 
more than once for his overthrow. He has not the popularity of 
Alexander, but has managed by means of money to strengthen his 
position in the country. The principal objection of the Russians 
to him seems to be that he is a German prince, and their aim has 
been to replace him by a Russian or some one with Russian sym- 
pathies. This tends to make him stronger among the people, as 
the anti-Russian feeling in Bulgaria is growing. Oneof the Rus- 
sian plotters, Panitza by name, was captured in 1890 and shot. 
It is believed that if it bad not been for the strong wish of the 
czar for the maintenance of peace this act would have led to war. 

Since he has been in the country Ferdinand has sought to pro- 
mote agriculture, commerce, education, and scientific investiga- 
tion. The army has also been strengthened. He has displayed 
considerably ability, and under more favorable circumstances 
would be counted as a successful ruler. He is thirty-two years 
old. 
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New Books. 


It often happens that the first product of an author's pen secures 
the greatest and most lasting popularity. Write as he may in 
after years he cannot quite make the impression that was made 
by his first book. Perhaps it is because the first fruits of his 
fancy are fresh and spontaneous, and therefore, in spite of certain 
faults that his maturer judgment detects, it keeps i's hold on the 
public. Such has been the fate of Reveries of a Bachelor, by 
Donald G, Mitchell (Ik. Marvel). It was first published about 
forty years ago, and yet the public does not tire of it ; one edition 
after another has come from the press. The author in this book 
struck a rich and true vein. The “ Reveries” speak heart lan- 


DONALD G. MITCHELL. 
(By courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


guage. How appropriate to compare love’s awakening to a 
kindling fire, its full warmth to the sparkling glow, and its desola- 
tion to the burnt-out ashes! No one but this author, that we 
know of, has likened the stages of love to a cigar three times 
lighted and extinguished. The “ Fourth Reverie—Morning, Noon, 
and Evening,” is a charming romance ofa life. It is devoid of the 
so-called sensationalism, and yet it stirs the depths of feeling. 
Truth to nature gives the author a hold on the reader that few 
can attain. From the gay to the sad he leads us, and our thoughts 
are purified and ennobled. This volume forms one of the beauti- 
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ful Edgewood series. In size they are 12mos, with blue cloth 
binding, lettering and decorations in gilt, and gilt top. 

In this series also is issued the same author’s Dream-Life, in 
which he continues in a similar vein his meditations, reflections, 
and heart analyses. They come under the heads of dreams of boy- 
hood, dreams of youth, dreams of manhood, and dreams of age. 
One who has an unperverted literary taste will surely be pleased 
with the author's delicate fancies. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.25 per volume.) 


The teaching of manual training in the schools is rapidly extend- 
ing, which shows it has great educational value. Teachers every- 
where are inquiring, Where can I obtain a book on the subject 
that is practical and simple? Among the latest works is Fzfty 
Lessons in Woodworking, by Prof. Arthur A. Upham, Whitewater 
normal school, Wisconsin, The course presented is the result of 
much thought, study, and practice, embodying both his own and 
others’ experience in teaching, and has been used by him suc- 
cessfully. First there are directions how to use the most com- 
mon tools, such as the try-square, gauge, hammer, saw, plane, 
bit, chisel, etc. Next are described operations on wood ; then 
the construction of joints, dovetails, etc., is treated; then the 
miterbox, picture frames, screens, shoe-blacking stool, etc., the 
book closing with a valuable chapter on the selection, use, and 
care of tools, The strong features of the book are its brevity, 
simplicity, and clear treatment of just those points that the young 
student of manual training will need to learn. It is liberally 
illustrated. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 50 
cents.) 


Of late Columbus has had many critics who have sifted all 
sorts of authorities for light on his deeds and character, and 
there have been as many variations in their estimates of the 
great discoverer as there have been men. Now a writer comes 
forward who contends that in making up the judgment of Colum- 
bus it is only fair to hear his testimony and that of his contem- 
poraries. There is abundant material bearing on that portion of 
the life of the Genoese comprising the year of preparation for the 
first voyage and the fourteen years succeeding it. The title of 
the book is The Last Voyages of the Admiral of the 
Open Sea, as Related by Himself and His Companions, 
and the author is Charles Paul MacKie, who says: ‘‘ Were we 
limited to the chronicles of his life and deeds as apprehended by 
contemporary or later historians, this method (judgment from 
ex parte evidence) might be necessary; but happily the case is 
otherwise. The letters and reports of Columbus are neither 
scanty nor difficult of access, and there is no good reason appar- 
ent to us why the reader should not be enabled to form his con- 
clusions at first hand.” Following out this plan in the selection 
of material, he has presented a narrative of absorbing interest, 
liberally interspersed with quotations from the writings of Col- 
umbus, of his discoveries, trials, triumph, labors, downfall, and 
sufferings. The author has striven to be impartial and has pro- 
duced a valuable book. Here is presented neither the Columbus 
of fiction nor the Columbus of men’s imagining, but the Colum- 
bus who reveals himself through his own words. The book 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


Tue Most NovrisHInG 
Tue Most PaLaTaBLe 
| Tue Easiest DicestED 
Tue Quickest CookeD 
No on n legall 
the term HeactH 
Foop unless author 
ized by us. 
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; should 
a voided, 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 





' The Noblest 
‘Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 


Health Food Co.'s 


Offices Everywhere. 
Head Office, x 
m yi York. 
ew an : 
199 remont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 


Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicayo. 


Don’t be 
Inconsistent es eniciieiis 
~ think of wear 
ing a sealskin 
26 -é ‘ y coat in Sum- 
= Y Ry } mer, then why 
leather gloves? 


All Grocers 
Sell it. 


Free Pamphlets 


Freety mailed to 
all applicants. 


Kayser Patent 
1 Finger Tipped 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A guarantee 


632 Arch St. 








ticket goes with them, calling for 





will cure you 


A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 


of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 


for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 





in polished oak, for sale, only $20; good as new. 
Very suitable for a lady. Address, 
E. L. KELLocG & Co., 61 East oth St., New York. 





KAYSER, New York,and he will see that you 
get it. 
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ought to be in every historical library. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.75.) 


The lesson in geography may be the most interesting of all if 
the teacher will use objective methods. The plan usually fol- 
lowed is to require the answering of questions from the text-book; 
sometimes the drawing of maps is required. The newer way is 
to create the map needed, as one draws a diagram to show 
another how a house is built, for example. Geography by Map 
Drawing, by Amos. M.Kellogg, editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
is a contribution in this direction. The method has been em- 
ployed by him in schools and institutes and always with the most 
gratifying results. The plan is tor the teacherto draw upon the 
board the outlines of a state, embracing the boundaries, rivers, 
principal cities, etc., the pupils naming them as they appear. The 
work must be rapid and fairly accurate. Then other states are 
added, the pupil vena | learning to judge of form, size, proportion, 
and locality. The pupils are also practiced in sketching. By such 
practice they rapidly learn the main features of each state and 
section. by having the picture of it impressed on the mind. The 
teacher may say, “I can’t draw.” Have you ever tried? Get this 
little book and follow its directions, and you will be astonished at 
the results. No plan makes such enthusiastic pupils. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. 50 cents.) 


Prof. Wm. S. Hall, of Lafayette college, has put much in little 
space in his treatise on AMensuration. \t presupposes an ele- 
mentary knowledge of geometry and trigonometry, and, for the 
sake of brevity, repetition of definitions and demonstrations given 
in these branches have been omitted. The student is referred to 
text-books on those subjects for principles involved. The parts 
of the book relate to mensuration in general, mensuration of 
lines, mensuration of plane surfaces,and mensuration of vol- 
umes. Considerable space is devoted to practical problems. It 
is a very useful and convenient book for those who wish to un- 
derstand this subject thoroughly. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


_ The large number of poor spellers among fairly educated people 
is an indication that the method of teaching spelling in the past 
has been faulty. Educators are therefore searching for means to 
remedy this grave defect in our teaching. The New Method 
Speller is sent forth with the hope that it may have a large in- 
fluence in bringing about an improvement. It is based on the 
latest revision of Webster’s International Dictionary, and arranged 
in accordance with the laws of association. The author believes 
that “ what we want is: to /each spelling, and not merely 
to practice spelling.” The primitive word, whichis prin- 
ted in broad-faced type, forms a key to the meaning of 
each derivative word which follows it, and the student is 
assisted further by having the primitive word divided into 
syllables and furnished with the proper accent. Each 
recitation is intended to be a combination of written and 
oral work, so that the pupil becomes familiar with the sound and 
the appearance of the word. The spelling, pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, and meaning of words are thus learned. The book contains 
much material that will be helpful in the school, in small space. 
(W. H. Sadler, Baltimore.) 


It is now thirteen years since the Society for the Collegiate 
Education of Women, known as the Harvard Annex, was estab- 
lished at Cambridge, and it is now a schoul of 300 women. Its 
studies are the same as those of Harvard college, and its classes 
are taught by Harvard professors in time not claimed by the col- 
lege. Students taking regular or special courses receive certifi- 
cates from their professors as testimony of satisfactory work, but 
as the annex has no official connection with the university its stu- 
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dents cannot receive Harvard degrees. And, although these 
certificates are recognized in all parts of the country as bearing 
testimony to work worthy of a degree, yet they have not, even 
in the most advanced courses, the same value as the academic 
degree, which entitles its owner to write the magic letters after 
her name that give evidence of her proficiency to all the world. 
In order to justify the directors in adopting the annex as part 
of the university, it must be made self-supporting, for there are 
no general funds to be drawn upon in establishing this new 
department. A great effort is being made to raise a $250,000 en- 
dowment fund which President Eliot says is required. So far 
about $70,000 have been promised. 


An Attractive World’s Fair Building. 


The buildings at the Columbian exposition erected by private 
parties will notbe many. Therefore the few that are put up will 
come in for more criticism or admiration than if they were nu- 
merous. The one erected by Walter Baker & Co., of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., the well-known cocoa and chocolate manufacturers, 
will be especially admired. The surrounding buildings at the fair 
are so very large, and so classical and symmetrical in plan and 
character, that this firm thought best to adopt a style of architec- 
ture showing a great deal of detail, making this detail of a char- 
acter so interesting as to attract attention, and so light and gay 
as clearly to express its purpose as a place of exhibit. Two main 
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entrances through arched vestibules lead from the ground floor 
into a large hall to be used as a café in which Breakfast Cocoa 
will be served to visitors at tables by young ladies dressed in the 
costume of Liolard’s “La Belle Chocolatiére. Hot and cold 
chocolate soda will also be served from counters in this room. A 


broad and monumental flight of stairs will lead to another cafe 
in the second story. A private office for the managers of the ex- 
hibit is also provided on this floor. Special study has been made 
of the lighting of this building in the evening, so as to make it 
as attractive, gay, and bright, as it will appear during the day. 


That tired feeling of which so many complain is quickly driven off by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 





BOTANY -for the LOWER GRADES. 





NATURE STORIES FOR | 


Interesting Readings about Plant) 
Life to supplement a First or, 
Second Reader. 115 pages. 25 
cents. 


Reader ; 


| 
| 25 cents. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 
YOUNG READERS. To supplement a Second or 


or for use as a very 


Elementary Botany. 


SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. 
No. III. 
Supplementary Reading for Chil- 
dren from nine to twelve years 
old. Flowers, Birds and Fishes. 

300 pages. 50 cents. 


Third 


III pages. 











FOR TEACHERS: 


RICK’S NATURAL HISTORY OBJECT LESSONS. Will aid 


teachers to prepare interesting and systematic courses in 


Plant and Animal Life. Retail price, $1.50. SCIENCE GUIDES, prepared under the auspices of the 


Boston Society of Natural History. Pamphlets. 


From Io to 40 cents each. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 
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Works You Need Now on Botany and Insects. 


By 





J. M. CaLLanan, Prof. of Science Southern Indiana Normal 


N, . 
College, Mitchell, Ind. This new help contains: 


Outlines and 
Experimental Work 
in 


Botany. 


with topics systematically arranged. 
FLOW ER OBJECT LESSONS, with illustrations 
and descriptions. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. Fifty practical exer- 


cises which will lead pupils to work. Price, 25 cents. 





These lessons are not theoretical, but are as nearly as can be 
put on paper, real transactions of real classes. be book is 
one of the most sensible and practical helps to the study of 
botany published. There ure 31 lessons on as many topics. 
They are guides to the scanty of this beautiful science that will 
—_- both teacher and pupil. 
dozen. 


Hall’s Common 
Sense Botany Helps 


Price, 48 pp., 15cts. or $1.20 per 


bd 
| A COMPLETE OUTLINE OF THE PLANT, 





~ Other helps such as STENCIL™= BOTAN Y PAPE “a 
. MICROSCOPES, TEXT B 0K, ETC., carried in p 4 
and lowest pr'ces quoted. 


@ EBERHART’S ELEMENTS OF ENTO- 
MOLOGY contains full and complete directions for 
SOL! ECTING, MOUNTING and PRESERVING 
fs SECTS, and a full explanation of technical terms. Con. 
tains 40 full-page plates embraciog more than 30v figures of 
common insects with names. There is no amusement prodve 
tive of as much benefit to ones health as the capturing of 
some of the thousands of insects, impaling and 


them. This book tells how to do it. Price, 12mo., 
pp., 35 cents net. 


Are You Interested 
in Bugs? 


reserving 
aper. i44 


N: © by using EBERHART’S KEY. sew cation. sus 
Name Your Insects. a gt Only one published. Suanthwente. wire: 


e 





By PavuL VANDER ErkeE. An enthusiastic young Naturalist starts 
out in the country with a troop of wide-awake boys aud girls; 
they find many insects of iaterest, but are lookin, 
after the bees. wasps and ants. They are visited, th 
and habits seen and noted. 

It will be of interest to all lovers of nature and will also 

__ excellent supplementary reading for Second and Third 


especially 
eir homes, 


The Bugologist 


and 
The Children. 
ler Grades. 
Price, single copy, 15 cents. Per dozen, $1.00. 


My 100 fp. catalogue of ail works on Education issued, should be in your hands. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Publishers of Hamilton, Lecke & Clark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
“ we 2 amiss a 80 | apend seven B+ iyvand delig peraay in one year, Mit oo math miserable Latin anc 
z ee r, —— y yi. ation ated. Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, ano 
ve Latin (}rammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and tc 


Clark’s and Progressi 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
"8 Amertcan Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





a a Series, ete. 
Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL »-TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


{2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for TV -E to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will seut by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina- 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 2 weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificace, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES,—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Cuas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 


Cortland 
Fredonia 
Geneseo 
New Paltz 
Oneonta 
Oswego 
Plattsburg 
Potsdam 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the a of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters compiete for the Normal 
Courses: Aritnmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poli- 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
JAMES M. MILNE, Ps.D. 
...E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 








Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Associaton, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 


KERR & HUYSSOO Fee, but Depend on Results. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont PI., Boston, Mass.: 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.: 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and Address, c. B. RUGGLES «& CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CIN 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during 
the past ear in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first class teachers to b+ gin at once. Now IS THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send ctamp for Application Porm, Harlan P, French, Manager, 24 State St , Albany, N. Y. 


$200 000 Secured for teachers in 1892. Over 300 positions filled. This 
’ represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catalogue for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


"92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


























CINNATI, OHIO. | 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WE have (April sth) 297 calls for teachers 
for the fall of ’93 from school officers through- 
out the NORTHWEST. All departments. 
Positions now open to application. Send for 
list of vacancies and application form. 





| R. B. Hazard, Boston B cck, Minneapolis, Minn. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and rentung of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Vorx Crty 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





For er salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St, 





Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 
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Of course the school that gives out diplo- 
mas and certificates should have something 
pretty and artistic; in fact, something that 
will be a credit to the teacher and school. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., have 
had long experience in lithographic engrav- 
ing and printing; they employ a corps of 
artists for the necessary designing, and have 
every facility for pleasing the most fastidi- 
ous taste. They have blank forms for 
grammar, high, and normal school diplo- 
mas, the blanks to be filled with ornamental 
pen work ; also certificates for pupils in un- 
graded schools and those which are issued 
to teachers by examiners. 

° 


It seems hardly necessary to assert that 
botany, at least the elements, can be taught 
to advantage in the lower grades, because 
children love trees and flowers, and they are 
the first things that attract their attention. 
Some elementary botanies of an excellent 
quality and attractive appearance are of- 
fered by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. We 
will mention Nature Stories for Young 
Readers, interesting readings about plant 
life to supplement a First or Second Read- 
er, and Leaves and Flowers, to supplement 
a Second or Third Reader, or for use asa 
very elementary botany. Another book, 
for somewhat older pupils, is Seaside and 
Wayside, No. III., flowers, birds, and fishes. 
Rick's Natural History Object Lessons will 
aid teachers to prepare interesting and 
systematic courses in plant and animal life. 


The thousands of teachers who will visit 
the World’s fairthis summer should note 
that the Cook County summer normal 
school will be only ten minutes from the 
grounds. It will begin Monday, July 10, 
and continue three weeks. The sessions 
will be held in the morning so that the 
World's fair may be visited in the after- 
noon and evening. The subjects will in- 
clude psychology, natural science, arith- 
metic, drawing, music, language and read- 
ing, sloyd, physical culture, model class and 
primary teaching, kindergarten, chalk 
modeling, etc. The corps of instructors 
will include Col. Parker, Profs. Jackman 
and Giffin, Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, and 
others. W. E. Pulsifer, 3 East 14th street, 
New York, and E. E. Smith, 86 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, are the managers. 


Dressmakers usually know a good arti- 
cle, and many of them always use Goff’s 
Braid. A sample roll of any shade may be 
obtained by writing to D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R, I. 

e 


Tea drinkers always appreciate the qual- 
ity of the choice teas obtained of the Great 
American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey 
street, New York, Beautiful premiums are 
given away with $2 orders and upwards. 


China tea sets and lamps are given with | 
$10, $15, and $20 orders to introduce thei 
excellent new crop teas. The company has 
thirty years’ reputation for selling pure | 
goods only. | 


Knowledge is becoming so thoroughly | 
classified now that every profession has its | 
technical works. Among books for| 
teachers nothing equals The Teachers’ and | 
Students’ Library” in practical usefulness. | 
We are indepted to that enterprising pub- 
lisher T. T. Denison of Chicago, for this | 
indispensable work. Price $2.50 | 
es 


Good merchants know that it is the best | 
policy to give their customers reliable 
standard goods, rather than substitute some 
inferior make, just to get a larger profit. 
When a salesman tells you that some other 
waist is “about as good as the Ferris, 
‘Good Sense’ waist”’ be sure to examine 
the “Good Sense” before you buy the imi- 
tation. 
* 

The season of the year is here when the 
study of nature may be pursued the most 
een. Those who desire to 
pursue it should examine J. M. Callahan’s 
Outlines and Experimental Work in Botany, 
giving flower object lessons, etc.; also 
Hall's Common Sense Botany Help. En- 
tomology is another branch of natural 
science that may be pursued with infinite 
pleasure. Eberhart's Elements of Entomol- 
ogy, giving directions for collecting, mount- 
ing,and preserving insects is a grand help in 
this field. The Bugologist, by Paul Vander 
Eike, is another good book. Fora descrip- 
tion of these and other teachers’ helps send 
for the catalogue of A. Flanagan, 262 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


* 

What kind of literature do most readers, 
in this country, at least, like best ? Cheap, 
sensational novels, This is the fault, toa 
great extent, of the schools. If these peo- 
ple had drank deeply of the pure well of 
English literature when children they would 
not now be satisfied with this turbid, sensa- 
tional spring. The remedy is to cultivate 
the taste of the children now growing up 
by putting in their hands such excellent 
books as the Classics for Children, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. Three re- 
cent additions to the series are Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters, selected and edited by 
Edwin Ginn: Don Quixote, John Ormsby’s 
translation, abridged and edited by Mabel 
F. Wheaton, and Gods and Heroes; or 
the Kingdom of Jupiter, by R. E. Fran- 
cillon. The numbers in preparation are 
The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, Long’s transiation, and Epictetus, 
edited by Edwin Ginn. 

Be 


Ho! Traveller, take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
with you. 








No mineral 


duce the beneficial results that 


follow taking 


water will pro- 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


So promptly and effectu- 
ally overcomes THAT 
TIRED FEELING, 
as to conclusively prove 
this medicine “makes 
the weak strong.” J. B. 
Emerton, a well known 


merchant of Auburn, 
Maine, had Dyspepsia 
complicated with L 





and Kidney troubles. e took HOOD 
SARSAPARILLA and it py ~ 2 ane 
nT 


+—— comfort. He says: *“*Etisa 
© any one suffering as I did.” 


“H * 1 cure Habitual Constipation b 
recone Cis action of the almentioy, canal. 


—<—<—<< 
speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, 

It’s use has 
brought eee 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 




















WORLD’s FAIR EXCURSIONS 
Will leave New York, Boston, and Phila. weekly by 
special Vestibule train. EXCURSION leaves April 
28; includes conductor, hotels, transfers, &c. Send 
for programme. Best ticketing and hotel arrange- 
ments to all parts of the U. S., Canada, &c. 

RO . , Select parties May 13. June x0, 

EUROPE. July 1, 4,8. Send for Gazette. 

(ESTABLISHED 1844.) 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. 











The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools.etc. Fully warran 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and big bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


ESF Trot, fr. ‘Ts26" 


1826. 
Description and prices on applicaticn 


OPIUM Mesphine Habit Cured in 10 


te ays. No till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS Lebanon. Oho. 




















ONE or more 


of ““BEECHAM’S PILLS” with 


a glass of water immediately 


upon arising in 


Painless. Effectual. 


the morning. 


Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 


“Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 











0 LY LIRE with Daily T h Sleeving Car Service 

| DALY LIGE with Dan der WORTH. TAMCOR A 

| TIN, SAN ANTONIO, LAREDO and GALVESTON’ 
ONE WHOLE DAY SAVED. 


| H.C, TOWNSEND, G.P.& 7. Agt, St. LOUIS. MO. 


Our advertisers know ot this paper's many readers, 
| but desire to know them better. When writing, 

therefore, always menti n it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 
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Magazines. 


——We have seen no handsomer paper denoted to 
a special branch of endeavor than Architecture 
and Building. Its illustrations, which are full- 
page, and sometimes double-page plates, show 
the most tasteful buildings that have been erected 

or that are about to be. The articles are of solid 
value both for instruction in the different styles 
and the best combinations of styles of architecture, 
and for the encouragement and upbuilding of 
this noble art. The paper has a mission, viz., by 
presenting the best models so to elevate the taste 
that the structures hereafter erected shall not vio- 
late the laws of art, as they often have in the past. 
Besides architecture the paper takes in the kindred 
branches of art, archeology, engineering, and 
decoration. It is a valuable paper not only for 
professional architects, bat for all those interested 
in these subjects. It is published every Saturday 
by Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren street, New 
York, and 260 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


——The name of Godey has been known to maga- 
zine readers for over sixty years. Withina recent 
period some changes have been made in the publi- 
cation that brings it in line with the magazine lit- 
erature of to-day. Typographically and pictorially 
there has been a great improvement. The May 
number has water color portraits of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Mrs. Frederick S. Winston. A com- 
plete novel covering about ninety pages is con- 
tributed by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. There is an 
interesting article in regard toa woman who has 
achieved a reputation in art, Mary Fairchild Mac 
Monnies. Olive Thorne Miller contributes a 
sketch, ‘* All Swinging in the Apple Boughs.” 


The Bohemian race constitutes one of the irre- 
concilable elements in the Austrian empire. 
Slavonic in origin they are restless under that rule 
and desire independence. As a step towards it 
they are fighting now for home rule, in which con- 
test many eloquent Bohemian tongues and pens 
are employed. Their organ in this country in the 
English language is the Bohemian Voice, a monthly 
publication published by the Bohemian-American 
National Committee at Omaha, Neb. The April | 
number has a portrait of Dr. Edward Gregr, the 
foremost Bohemian statesman of the day. 





—A pleasant visitor is 7he Waterbury, a\ 
monthly published by the Waterbury Watch Co. | 
It is a bright, witty, and handsome paper. In its 

sparkling paragraphs we recognize the work of our | 


old friend Wolstan Dixey. 
During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. hh ye 's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLI 

best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b 


in 
every part of the world. Be sure anc ho 


cegsiete, ix 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, ” and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cents a bott 


Literary Notes.. 


—— Outdoors 1s the title of a little book which is a | 
pleasure to read. The covers are in ten wate r- | 
colors, and inside are articles on ‘* Lawn a 
by F. A. Kellogg; ‘* Yachting,” by George A 
Stewart, successor to Edwin Burgess ; ** Cyclin 

by Julian Hawthorne; ‘‘ Football,” by ‘Walter | 
Camp; ‘ Baseball,” by ...<. Morse ; ‘* Horse 

ship,” by H. a Merwin ; ** Rowing,” by Benjamin | 
Garno; ‘‘ Canoeing,” by C. Bowyer Vaux ; a col- | 
lection’ of authoritative articles on healthful out- | 
door pleasures, illustrated by Copeland, Beals, 
Gallagher, Young, and Shute. This book is pub- 
lished by the Pope Mfg. Co., of Boston, for the 
benefit of the Columbian bicycle, and will be sent 
by mail to anybody for five two-cent stamps, 


——D, Appleton & Co,’s list of spring announce- 
ments includes Rudyard Kipling’s new book, 
Many Intentions, which will contain some stories 
never published before; General Greene, by 
Colonel F, V, Greene, and General Johnston, by 
R, M, Hughes, two new volumes in the ‘** Great 
Commanders Series”; Zhe United States, by 
Elisee Reclus, which forms the third volume on 
North America in Reclus’ great work, ‘‘The 
Earth and its Inhabitants ;” <Appleton’s "Annual 
Cyclopedia for 1892, which will be issued immedi- 
ately, and, like Reclus, is sold by subscription, 


The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, edited by 
Reubon Shapcott, uniform with Zhe Autodbio- 
ography of Mark Rutherford, by the same author, 
will soon be issued by the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bag 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at ¢ 

nion Hotel, o ite Grand Centra Depot. 

Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 

wards per day. European plan, Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


e, Ex- 
e Grand 


IC, and is the 





& Co., Proprietors. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
—-THE— 


Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Lind and others. Eleventh 
year. Undiminisheb popularity. Best ideas and 
best methods of best teachers. 


20—-State Superintendents—20. 


and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
IN PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, or for daily use in 
school-room. 


NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE 


PRICE Cloth beveled, marbled edges, &. se © PRICE 


Library leather, 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music. 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

GENERAL Notes, TRAINING FoR “ TELLING By Ear,” 

by W. G, McNaucut. A Pea For THE UsE OF THE 

Starr Notation in Scuoots, by S. M. Crossie, 

Pupit TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music, 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TATIONS). “Curistmas Time,’’ Two-part Song, 

Ry S. MaANsELL Ramsey. “ Tue WassaiL Sone,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two D as wan “THe 

CHRISTMAS Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxg. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents. 
NOVELLO, EWER 4&4 CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (8 doors from 
Broadway), New Vork 





This is the easiest thing to 


A G E N TS = sellever put before teachers. 


—— inducements this season, Pages and terms 
ree, 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 (F) Randolph Street, Chicag. 








Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


On the Sound. be capital of the State of Washington. Fifty > buys a lot in East Park 
Addition, $ $5.00 first payment, $3.00 per month until fully paid. Ina few years these lots 
will be in the center of the city. Olympia is growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimo- 
nials from leading business men throughout the country who have made profitable investments 


through us. Address RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 1414M 


BURLINGTON, FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
VERMONT. 


OT 


Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(MAIN OFFICE.) 


LADIES! 


Use Oniy 








The most nutritious, 
‘of all food prepara- 


on your 
Boots 
and 
Shoes. 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 
Sold by all Dealess. 


WILHELM'S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an Invaluable book for teachers because it 
gives a short compact biography of some great 
man who was born or died each day of the year. 
These can be used as a basis for 4 -y- to scholarg 
each morning or Fridays. Price, 30 cts; to teach 
ers, 24 cts,; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


B. U. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
N, UES WED THUR FRI. SAT: 


8OG0000 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATANERICAN DUDS eae 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}¢)bs. Fine 

Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 

awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and $£0 o:éers to introduce our excellent New Crop 

Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolcng, Congou, English Breakfeet, 

Japan, Imperial, Young yson, Gun powder, "Sun Sun oon oe 
ay ed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in Onited — 
r Fine Teas. One pound of_our tea will go farther than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty wana nations! reputation for se.ling Pure Good Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ?.0.Box2s9. 31 & 33 Vesey St., NY. 


‘tions ; always retained) 
by the stomach. Ready 
-|for instant use. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Simply Perfect. 





Dr. WARNER'S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps, 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 5o0c. 
By mail ioc. extra. For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Any 
Time 


is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 

























A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package © makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good”’—‘tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 








GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
used by leading Dressmakers. 

GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
the Standard Dress Braid. G 

GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
gives satisfaction as a durable} | 
dress binding 


GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
furnished in sample roll, any 
shade, for four 2-cent stamps. 

D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 





PUUUUGERE REET 








DEAFNESS. 2.2542 mnt cvRED 


ll remedies Sold 
aly by F.Hmoon, 53 Deep tuk. W Write for book eet St peoota REE 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowr 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurat« 
adjustment with perfect mee A construction to 

an artistic success an -¢ 

mf every aw or weal chess ° prs, Ye, 

er reasonable p patece as 
class workmanship. ESTaBLISHED 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 18d St, LY. 





The teacher who visits the Columbian 
exposition will need totake notes of the ob- 
jects seen, else, especially if the time to be 
devoted to sight seeing is short, the ideas 
carried away from the exhibition will be 
confused and indistinct. The most con- 
venient note-book we have yet seen is that 
we up by Peckham, Little & Co., 56 

eade street, New York. It is called the 
Columbian Souvenir Note-book. Excel- 
lent illustrations of the different buildings 
are given, each being followed by a de- 
scription filling out the page. Each of 
these is followed by seventeen blank pages 
for notes. It occurs to the writer that the 
book might be used in which to paste clip- 
pings, relating to the exhibits, from the 
newspapers. A few such well-filled books 
would furnish a mine of information relat- 
ing to the fair. The price is twenty-five 
cents, 


= 

Ex-President Harrison, whose handwrit- 
ing is as clear, precise, and neat as that of 
a woman, said, after writing his annual 
message with a lead pencil, “ My thoughts 
flow more freely from the pencil.” Other 
eminent men, who have felt the weight of 
great responsibilities, have been conscious 
of nervous irritation, mental friction, and 
general exhaustion when using a pen, and 
an almost entire freedom from such ills 
when using a pencil with a smooth and 
easy yielding lead. General Grant, in 
writing his important papers, used a Dixon 
“ American Graphite S M” and com- 
mended it for its unequaled qualities. The 
use of a lead pencil has saved many a 
writer from penman’s cramp, and made it 
possible to do better work with greater 
ease. 


* | 





YOUNG LADIES 


(ood Scnse 


Corset Waists. 


aa or Slim Bust. Long or Short Waist. 
SHAPES. White,Drab or Black. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
estern Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS oni Vatentees, 


341 Broadway, New York. | 


Fz w cKS REOUS of Bate Ear! 
orl 3 a at, Km so 


BY, 
exhausted dy ailments that I could not Before. After. Loss, 
ou work. The accompanying fig- ee any 195 Ibs 60 
w the result of 3 months’ treat- ay ~@in, 37 
pony I now fee! like a _ 7 lils| W. Ps 
and pains are all gone y frien ~~ 
will Srerfally inquiries “with stam) come ptentl 
PATIENTS. TREAT are A. MaiL, CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless. 























The glove that conquered in former days | tm 


was the mailed one worn by the grim old 
knight who rode about the country seeking | 
antagonists. The glove that conquers now | 
is the delicate hand covering worn by 
woman. Away up to the top of the list of 
excellent gloves, widely known for their | 
beauty and durability, are the Kayser | 


%. 0. W. fi savER. wvicner rt THEATER, “cuieeee, iL 





Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
— teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper; this is due the publishers. 





Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves, made by | ‘County 


Julius Kayser, New York. A guarantee | 
ticket goes with them calling for another | 
pair, free, if the tips wear out before the 
gloves. If the local dealer does not keep | 
them write to Mr. Kayser. 


The typewriter was one of those inven- | 


tions the usefulness of which was immedi- | 
ately recognized. In printing offices, es- 
pecially, the users of typewriters are blessed, 
as they save the compositor much time de- 
ciphering carelessly written manuscripts. 


Superintendents, 


| AND 


Institute 

Conductors 
are requested to write for 
particulars of the ; 


. . , 
The operator has to be more accurate, as it | Educational Foundations 


is not so easy to cover up deficiencies in 
spelling and punctuation as in writing. | 
Those who have used a typewriter find it | 
saves so much labor that they will not do 
without one if they can help it. One of the 
best is the Remington Standard Typewriter, | 
1892 Model, that may be procured of Wyck- | 
off, Saamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, | 
New York. 
* 


Course of Study 


which is specially adapted to 
the usual County Institute 
Course of Study of two, four, 
or six weeks in length. It in- 
cludes the faper itself which 


The long summer vacation is near at | greatly interests thousands of 


hand, and the teacher who is exhausted 

with mental work will need some exercise 

to restore the physical energies. There is | 

none in every way more satisfactory than | 

cycling. It brings into play muscles that | 
| are not much used by the sedentary, it | 
| brings one intocontact with nature, it gives | 

one fresh air, and it takes one over long 

distances in short time which would require | 

five times the labor to cover on foot. The | 

Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, have a reputation | 
all over the country as makers of first-class | 
bicycles, Send to them for their free cata- 

logue and also for their delightful little 

book on outdoor sports, entitled ‘ Out- | 

doors.” 


earnest teachers who are striv- 
‘ing to teach professionally, and 
‘to learn more about their pro- 
fession. A series of inexpen- 
‘sive books supplement the peri- 
odical. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


61 East 9th Street, New York 





1 wae will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
| when cnnuabating with advertisers, 


















































THREE RECENT ADDITIONS TO THIS SERIES ARE: 


CLASSICS 


FOR e 


CHILDREN 


Selected and edited by Epwin GINN. 
xVi-+116 pages. Introduction prices : 


DON QUIXOTE. 


of Literature in Abbot Academy. 
60 cents : Boards, 50 cents. 


I2mo, 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


With a Life by Manet F. Wueaton. 
Cloth, 35 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 


I2mo, 


Joun Ormssy’s Translation, abridged and edited by Mabe F. WHEATON, formerly teacher 
xvi+272 pages. 


Introduction prices: Cloth, 


GODS AND HEROES; or the Kingdom of Jupiter. 


By R. E, FRANCILLON. 


IN PREPARATION: 


GINN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK: 


Lono’s TRANSLATION, 


EPICTETUS. 


Edited by EDWIN GINN, 


(Ready this autumn.) 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Edited by Epwin GINN, 


(Ready in May.) 


CHICAGO. 


The series of Classics for Children now includes about forty volumes of choice literature 
printed in large type, on good paper, and firmly bound. 


Send for special cir.ulars. 





NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same oteres that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICA GO. 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH. Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry 
alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


SILVER, BURDETT i COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | PHILADELPBIA. 
School and College Text-Books, [lusic Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

(e™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


COLUMBIAN 








In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. 








Catalogue mailed to any address. 





200 Paces For Nore TAakina—FINE PAPER. 
Descriptions and I)lustrations of all Buildings. 
SOUVENIR Bound in Russia Leather, 50 cts. | Bound in Boards, 25 cts. 
Pocket Size. Mailed postage paid. 


NOTE BOOKFS PECKHAM, LITTLE & C0., 56 Reade St., New York. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 


[IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Establisked. 

Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special poe | ed in stock. Pl issued. 30,000 
volumes carried Plan ana character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. oe 
country). Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, * 
have done much excellent work in this stete. ” 
Joaquin Miller, “ Your beng, Rg to be per- 
tect.” State Superintendent A ers, “ I con atu- 
late you, and the book buying public as wel: 


Ge We believe mure money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line Wr-te for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th h St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
" a most hel 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, you*mest sti" 


ods in Arithmetic, err a duucat ou, ete, 
rend 6cents. EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New To 

















What book can oe 








WHO MAKES YOUR DIPLOMAS? 


We want the job. 
details. 
customer. 
Diplomas and Certificates. 


Write us, stating just what you want. 


Having done Lithographic Engraving and Printing since 1860 we claim to understand the business in all its 
We employ a corps of artists for the necessary designing and have every mechanical facility for pleasing the most fastidious 
We are an educational house and believe that we appreciate the needs of teachers and graduating classes in the line of 


If you have in mind original designs we shall be glad to help you work them out. I 


blank forms for Grammar, High, and Normal School Diplomas, the blanks to be filled with ornamental pen work, will answer your pur. 


pose, we can furnish them at reasonable rates. 
issued to teachers by examiners. 


The same is true of Certificates for pupils in ungraded schools and those which aré 


We hold ourselves open to all suggestions about these matters and invite correspondence from the teachers of every grade regard- 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 








